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The Principles of Trade 


O begin a discussion, at this juncture, of the prin- 
ciples on which international trade is to be con- 
ducted after the war has been won might seem, at first 
sight, to be an outstanding example of stopping to count 
unhatched chickens while the hen-roost is burning. In 
fact, however, this is, of all the problems of post-war 
reconstruction, perhaps the one on which it is most im- 
portant for British citizens and administrators to begin 
to clarify their minds. The urgency does not merely arise 
from the general necessity of laying plans well in advance 
if any advantage is to be taken of the opportunity of 
victory; it emerges directly out of our present relations 
with the United States. With clarity, persistence and 
evident sincerity, the American Government is urging 
upon the world—and specifically on the democracies it 
1s preparing to assist—a certain definite view of the prin- 
ciples of international commerce. Sooner or later, Great 
Britain is going to be directly challenged to state whether 
or not she accepts the same view and is prepared to act 
upon it. 

The American view of trade principles has been stated 
over and over again, most recently in Mr Sumner 
Welles’s speech of October 8th. It is rarely. if ever, ex- 
pounded without a full recognition of the disastrous réle 
that the United States played up to and including the 
Hawley-Smoct tariff of 1930; certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to find, in an official speech, words of self-criticism 
Stronger than Mr Welles’s: — 

Our high tariff policy reached out to virtually every 
corner of the earth and brought poverty and despair to 
innumerable communities. ... The resultant misery, 
bewilderment and resentment, together with other equally 
Pernicious contributing causes, paved the way for the 
rise of those very dictatorships which have plunged the 
€ntire world into war. 


But the United States has not merely repented; efforts 
of reparation have been made, and for more than eight 
years, America has been the leader in the reduction of 
tariff barriers—indeed, almost the only practitioner of 


that forgotten art. What is more, if America has sinned, 
she has confined herself to the one vice of high tariffs; 
she has not engaged in the major and minor crimes of 
quotas, discriminations, bilateralism, barter and exchange 
control. The American doctrine will admit only the one 
variety of interference with the free flow of international 
trade—namely, protective duties; and even these must 
be moderate in height, subject to reduction, applied with- 
out discrimination and generalised by the full operation 
of the most-favoured-nation clause. A document that was 
handed by Mr Welles to the French Government in 
March 1940 makes quite clear what comes under the 
ban: — 

In addition to discriminatory bilateral arrangements, 
excessive tariff barriers, quantitative regulations and 
exchange control are weapons of economic warfare. 

It is in the light of these declarations that the fourth 
article of the Atlantic Charter must be interpreted : — 

The Atlantic Declaration means that every nation has 
a right to expect that its legitimate trade will not be 
diverted by towering tariffs, preferences, discriminations 
or narrow bilateral practices. (Mr Welles, October 8, 
1941.) 

There is a tendency in England to believe that these 
views are the licensed hobby of Mr Cordell Hull and 
of his immediate subordinates, and that they awaken no 
echo in the Administration at large or in American public 
opinion. No mistake could be more profound or more 
dangerous. The ideas of which Mr Hull has. made him- 
self the champion are held with tenacity and fervour in 
every section of the United States. The isolationists, it 
is true, do not bother their heads very much about inter- 
national trade; but that is merely to say that it is the 
American friends of Britain, those to whom we rust 
look for future co-operation, who hold these views. The 
general fondness for planning and control which charac- 
terises one section of the New Dealers has never beet 
extended to foreign trade. In any case, it is sufficient to 
record the fact that the present Administration, which 
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will be in office until January, 1945, is committed up to 
the hilt to Mr Hull’s views, and that the section of the 
Republican Party for which Mr Willkie speaks is, if any- 
thing, rather firmer in its devotion to the same ideas. 
A change of mind is taking place in America to-day com- 
parable to that which led up to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in England a hundred years ago. ; 

It is, of course, not very difficult to pick holes in the 
American position, to demonstrate how much of the 
Hawley-Smoot structure remains, for all Mr Hull’s 
whittling away, to recall how often American practice 
still diverges from American precept—as, for example, 
in the case of the countervailing duties that were imposed 
to offset the British Purchase Tax—to point out that the 
United States has a system of preferences with ker own 
colonies and dependencies differing only in scope, not in 
character, from the British imperial preferences. But no 
demonstration of the kind will avail to alter the simple 
fact that America, to whom Britain is beholden as one 
sovereign state has rarely been to another, and on whose 
constructive co-operation the whole future of the demo- 
cratic world depends, is trying to move as quickly and as 
directly as a complex democracy can towards the libera- 
tion of international commerce, and that she invites Great 
Britain to join her. Certainly the main return, and perhaps 
the only return, that the beneficiaries of Lease-Lend will 
be asked to make is co-operation in the movement towards 
freer trade ; can Great Britain possibly refuse her whole- 
hearted assistance? Moreover, as the Americans ask, 
why should there be any unwillingness to co-operate? 
In the future, as in the past, there is no nation in the 
world whose interest in the maximum possible expansion 
and liberation of world commerce is as great as Britain’s. 

Nevertheless, before the American proposals can be 
accepted, some modification of current drifts of thought 
in Great Britain will be necessary. There are many in 
this country whose general preference for collective solu- 
tions to economic problems leads them to distrust “ the 
creation of an economic order in the post-war world 
which will give free play to individual enterprise ” (the 
words, once again, are Mr Welles’s). There are many 
who see the necessity of a far-reaching control of overseas 
trade as part of a general policy of economic stabilisation. 
There are the technicians who delight in the possibilities 
of manipulation that exchange controls and import 
controls provide. And there is the great mass of opinion 
that accepts the inevitability of controlled overseas trade 
for no better reason than inability to see the avenue of 


Political 


I* is now some two months since British propaganda 
was reorganised by the unification of all propaganda 
services under the Political Warfare Executive, a triumvi- 
rate of the Foreign Secretary, the Minister of Information 
and the Minister of Economic Warfare. This execu- 
tive has full responsibility for the formulation and execu- 
tion of British propaganda and the process of unification 
has been rounded off by appointing three controllers 
to oversee the programmes of the BBC. Mr Ivone Kirk- 
patrick is the controller of programmes to enemy and 
to enemy-occupied territories, Mr J. B. Clark controls 
other foreign broadcasts and Mr A. P. Ryan advises the 
Corporation on its home news and political programmes. 

This unity of control is a first step towards an efficient 
use of propaganda. The real question is whether, as a 
result of unified control, a coherent policy is beginning 
to emerge. The first duty of British propaganda is, of 
course, scrupulous accuracy. People are far more likely 
to tune in to British stations—often at the risk of severe 
punishment—if they feel confident that by doing so they 
are getting the facts. But obviously that is not enough. 
Propaganda is political warfare. Its purpose is nega- 
tively to undermine enemy resistance, to sap the German 
will to fight, to spread disillusion and defeatism; posi- 
tively it is to associate more and more of the enslaved 
peoples actively with the Allied cause, to prepare them 
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escape from the apparatus of control now being built up. 
To all these people, the American policy comes as a very 
salutary challenge. They need to ask themselves whether 
the adjustment of their views would be too high a price 
to pay if (as is, of course, yet unproven) it would purchase 
the entry of the United States into constructive partner- 
ship in the rebuilding of the world. 

Unfortunately, the adjustment of opinions is not the 
only difficulty. Given the completest acceptance of the 
American views, there are likely to be very ‘great practical 
obstacles to their application, even after the immediate 
confusions of the Armistice period have been resolved, 
For example, it is all too probable that the sterling area’s 
severe shortage of dollars will persist well into the era of 
peace ; and if it does, it may be impossible, even with the 
best will in the world, to avoid a continuance of exchange 
control. The system of imperial preference will be 
difficult to abandon, not merely for political reasons, but 
because of the increased requirement of dollars that would 
ensue. In the reconstruction of British exports, which will 
be a life and death matter for this island, it will be impos- 
sible to avoid some bilateral correlation of imports and 
exports. It is politically as naive to ask the British 
people to make no use whatever of the lever of their buy- 
ing power—the only bargaining weapon they possess—as 
it would be to ask the American Congress to abolish the 
protective tariff. 

These are very difficult questions, which require the 
closest analysis and the most careful discussion. They 
bear in them the seeds of discord between two nations 
which must at all costs keep together. Given goodwill, 
they can all be solved—but only on two conditions. The 
first is that whenever Great Britain is compelled to use 
one of the devices that have been condemned as 
“weapons of economic warfare,” the necessity for the 
departure from principle should be clearly established. 
The second is that the principle itself should be pro- 
claimed in accents that carry conviction. There is no 
reason to assume that it need be rigidiy or unconscionably 
applied ; “to render security to men and women and 
provide for the progressive improvement of living 
standards” is another object of American policy. But 
subject to such qualifications as are necessary for security 
and stability, it is to Britain’s interest to secure as large 
a volume of international commerce under conditions as 
free of restriction and by methods as free of discrimina- 
tion as the joint influence of the British and American 
governments can achieve. 


Warfare 


for the turn of the military tide, to rouse them from 
apathy, to restore in them hope, the great mainspring 
of action. Europe has miseries enough to provide a nega- 
tive propaganda with all its ammunition. It is not diff- 
cult to persuade the conquered peoples that they have 
nothing to gain under Hitler’s “new order.” They know 
it better than we. And, although the response will be 
infinitely less, the line of negative propaganda to the 
German people is fairly obvious—their enforced endur- 
ance of increasing hardship, of separation and of death 
and the fruitlessness of victories against a background 
of war without end. 

But positively? Is there much sign of a new, vigorous 
and constructive unity behind Britain’s propaganda of 
integration? It is the old problem, whether Britain can 
come to signify for the toiling, suffering and fighting 
millions a hope of stability and freedom between the ¢x- 
tremes of Hitler’s “new order” and the old order of Europe 
that made Hitler possible. It is the old problem whether 
Britain in the highest crisis of its history can fulfil the 
promise of its democratic way of life. It is the old 
problem, so often discussed in these pages, of transform- 
ing Britain’s stolid defence into the powerful offensive 
of an embattled idea. Here the need for unity of home 
and foreign propaganda is manifest. The steps in imagi- 
native legislation that could fire the enthusiasm of the 
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people of this country would be at the same time the 
unshakable, factual basis of British propaganda to the 
world. It is when the Government’s apparent indifference 
to the social problem is considered against the setting 
of political warfare that it can be seen to be not merely 
unfortunate but positively dangerous. A Britain com- 
mitted to the defence of the pre-1939 status quo and 
indifferent to the needs both of its own people and of its 
Continental neighbours is a poor weapon for political war, 
and no amount of reorganisation will make its propaganda 
a really dynamic force until there is something dynamic 
in Britain upon which to build. 

This view is, of course, challenged. It is challenged 
by the “1oo million allies” school of thought on the 
grounds that the dynamic need not be discovered for it is 
already there. Let Britain unfurl the banner of world 
revolution, rally the workers of Europe, and, joining 
hands with its Soviet ally, bring Hitler’s house of cards 
tumbling down by an irresistible upheaval of the revo- 
lutionary masses. The Conservatives, too, have their 
challenge. They maintain that a great deal of nonsense 
is being talked about new worlds and new orders. The 
old is worth fighting for, and to guarantee to the nations 
of Europe their national sovereignty is quite sufficient 
to maintain their courage and rally their support. 

The two views are obviously in direct opposition; yet 
by a curious paradox both sides appeal to Russian pro- 
paganda. Its resourcefulness and success cannot be called 
into question. For the Left, it is a sign of the vital energy 
of a great nation that has achieved socialism and can 
speak from the secure basis of economic and social justice 
achieved at home and offered abroad to all peoples irre- 
spective of race. The Conservatives counter this by point- 
ing out that Russian propaganda has been almost 
exclusively non-ideological. At home, its appeal is to the 
Soviet fatherland, to patriotism, to national resistance. 
Abroad, it paints the misery and hopelessness of war, 
talks directly to the bereaved families of Germany, pro- 
mises national liberation in the most general terms and 
for post-war reconstruction associates itself uncompro- 
niisingly with the policies of Britain and the United 

tates. 

It is true that Russian propaganda is not ideological; 
yet the Conservatives are wrong in deducing from this 
that British propaganda should be equally personal and 
nationalist. It is true that Russia is a great socialist 
State; yet the Left is wrong in assuming that successful 
propaganda must be a more or less diluted Marxism. 
Both sides make the mistake of applying identical stan- 
dards to British and to Russian propaganda, whereas 
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the whole background and recent history of the two coun- 
tries are radically different. 

Russian propaganda in this war is not Communist be- 
cause Communism, for all the enthusiasm it can arouse, 
is not a very profitable line in Europe. The Russians 
have to counteract the idea which brought Hitler to 
power: that the only alternative to him is Communism. 
Moscow Radio has even—with a certain cynicism— 
assured the German people that Britain would never 
permit the “bolshevisation” of Europe. Russia’s non- 
ideological propaganda is a complete refutation of the 
thesis of the Left, for those who can with most effect 
preach Revolution are, in their supreme hour, scrupu- 
lously avoiding it. Russia at least has very little doubt 
who would gain the “100 million allies” if once again 
the Nazis were given the opportunity of appearing the 
only alternative to Revolution. 

Yet this does not prove the thesis of the Right, that 
Britain must campaign for the status quo. The Russians 
are making no propaganda for a new order and for a posi- 
tive role in Europe because Russia stands for a very 
definite kind of new order and because Russia has inter- 
vened in Europe to some effect since September, 1939. 
The Russians are compelled to advocate full sovereignty 
for the nations of Europe because on several occasions 
they violated that sovereignty. Russia is speaking from 
a doubtful background of intervention, Britain is speak- 
ing from a very doubtful background of non-intervention. 
Europe can fear Russia for standing for too much and for 
being too strong. Its fear of Britain—and of the United 
States—is that they stand for too little and are not strong 
enough. 

Russian propaganda, with its official unwillingness 
to press its own alternative, far from exploding the argu- 
ments of those who plead for a dynamic British propa- 
ganda based on reconstruction at home and a positive 
policy for Europe, only serves to reinforce it. Nazism is 
finally detestable. Communism is considered by its own 
adherents to be unsuitable for export in this hour of 
greatest need. What is the third choice? There is total 
anarchy, of course, a greater danger, particularly in Ger- 
many, than is perhaps generally realised. But there is 
also a third way of order and freedom of which the 
Atlantic Charter is the first rough and inadequate ‘out- 
line. The Allied nations, including the Soviet Union, are 
generally pledged to this. But, like the vision of Ezekiel, 
so far it is “a valley of dry bones.” The first task. of the 
Political Warfare Executive, and, behind it, of the War 
Cabinet, is to give flesh and substance to the Charter so 
that “ these bones may live.” 


Canada’s War Effort—I 


"T"O the student of war economics, Canada presents a 
puzzle. By all the statistical tests, the war effort of 
the Dominion is very large. Perhaps it could hardly be 
expected that a country more than three thousand miles 
away from the aggressor could bring its mobilisation for 
war to quite the pitch of intensity that a beleaguered 
island can achieve, and the comparison with Great Britain 
1s, for that reason, hardly a realistic one. But, by any test, 
Canada has done more than any other overseas member 
of the democratic alliance. Her output of munitions of 
War is wide in range and large in volume. Proportionately, 
she has something like twice as many men under arms 
as the United States, and her Minister of Finance has 
Stated that the expenditures of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, including the assistance given to the United. 
Kingdom, but excluding all provincial and municipal 
expenditures, will this year amount to nearly 50 per cent 
of the national income. 
_ But when the inquirer’s eyes are turned from these 
indications of achievement to the effect they have produced 
on the normal eccnomy of the country, he is astonished 
to find so few traces of the distortion that so large an 
effort should have exerted. Some articles of consumption, 
Which are normally imported from the United States, 


have been restricted or prohibited ; but in general there 
is a peacetime abundance of consumers’ goods, both 
durable and current, and retail sales this summer were 
running from. 20 to 30 per cent above the previous year. 
Taxation has been very steeply increased, so that the 
revenues of the Dominion Government in the current 
fiscal year will be three times as great as in the twelve 
months before the outbreak of the war; but the bulk of 
this increase has, perhaps unavoidably, fallen on the 
upper half of incomes and there has been no restriction 
of the lower incomes comparable in its effect with the 
expansion due to rapidly rising employment. Yet there 
are few, if any, shortages—not even in manpower, except 
in the vicinity of the manufacturing centres. What is the 
explanation of this paradox? How has Canada achieved 
the miracle of devoting half her_national income to the 
purposes of government (more than half if provincial and 
municipal expenditure is included) without restricting 
consumption? The increase in government expenditure 
amounts, on the: figures, to about 36 per cent of the 
national income. Where has this come from if not out of 
the consumption of the people? 

The figures of the national income and of Government 
revenue and expenditure, derived with some estimation, 
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from the official returns, are as follows :— 


($ millions) 
1938 1939 1940 1941 
Net national income pro- 
Ee ee ye ae 3,847 4,080 4,654 5,475 


Dominion, provincial and 
municipal governments? : 


PUPUEIED. cc cessnccce. 1040 108 1,432 1,991 
Expenditure ......... 1,208 1,326 2,374 3,736 
Of this, war § ...... 34 252 1,237 2,600 

* Net national income paid out plus undistributed corporate 


profits.  ¢ Fiscal years nearest to calendar years. § Includ- 
ing funds provided for United Kingdom. 


These figures have some remarkable features. It is difficult 
to believe that, in 1938, governmental expenditure was 
as much as 315 per cent of the national income (the 
United Kingdom proportion in the same year was ot 
the order of 25 per cent)—or that tax revenue was as 
much as 27 per cent of the national income. Similarly, 
it is unlikely that total expenditure, even after a price 
rise which can be roughly estimated at 14 per cent, is 
now as large as the whole pre-war national income. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the estimate of national 
income has been put far too low. The 1939 figures give a 
per caput income in Canada only about 66 per cent of 
that of the United States, which is contrary to all obser- 
vation and common-sense. In short, the figures printed 
in the table above can be reconciled with each other 
only if a substantial addition is made to the national 
income estimate in each year. It is possible that the 
present net national income, on a basis comparable with 
the British and American estimates, may even be as high 
as $7,200 millions. Even at this figure the Canadian 
per caput income would be nearly 20 per cent below that 
of the United States and no higher than that of the United 
Kingdom (at the official rate of exchange). If this figure 
be accepted, then the proportion of the national income 
that is being domestically spent on war purposes works 
out at 36 per cent for Canada, compared with about 
22 per cent in the United States and perhaps §5 per cent 
in the United Kingdom. These figures would accord far 
more closely than the official ones with what could 
reasonably be expected from general observation. 
This comparison, however, does not dispose of the 
uestion how so great an increase in the activities of the 
ernment has been achieved with so little encroach- 
ment on the level of popular consumption. Where have 
the resources come from? The answer, for Canada as for 
other countries, is that if the sinews of war are not drawn 
from popular consumption they must be taken from 
three other sources: first, the increase in the national 
output ; second, the consumption of domestic capital ; 
third, an adverse balance of payments. In Canada, all of 
these elements are very difficult to estimate. The national 
income figures, when roughly corrected for the rise in 
prices, seem to indicate a “real” increase of about 22 per 
cent. The deficit on the balance of payments with the 
United States in the current year depends on the degree 
of success that is attained in carrying out the Hyde Park 
Agreement of last April, but it may be roughly put at 
$300 millions, and the same figure can, by an even rougher 
estimate, be assigned to the drafts on domestic capital 
(chiefly consisting of unutilised depreciation provisions). 
The effect of these figures can be broadly stated as 
follows: the increase in governmental expenditures (i.c., 
roughly the cost of the war effort) between 1938 and the 
present fiscal year is, in real terms, about 40 per cent of 
the 1938 national income. Of this, about 22 per cent has 
been provided by an increase in the output of the com- 
munity, about 12 per cent by drafts on capital, external 
and domestic, and the remaining 6 per cent by reducing 
the expenditure (consumption and private investment) of 
the public. In other words, Canada has been able to 
provide for a very large programme of war expenditure 
without restricting consumption (the 6 per cent drop 
would be more than accounted for by the restriction of 


' private construction and by the enforced economies of the 


wealthy), partly because, in the state in which the war 
found her, she was able very substantially to increase her 
total output by re-employing the unemployed margin of 
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resources, and partly because she has been able to draw 
on the deep reservoit of the United States. 

To say that Canada’s war effort does not absorb so large 
a proportion of the resources of the community as Great 
Britain’s, and to establish that it has not yet gone far 
enough to necessitate any serious reduction in the popular 
standard of living, must not be taken as in any way a 
criticism of its magnitude. For one thing, there is a great 
deal of increase yet to come and the recent announcement 
of far-reaching measures for the control both of wages 
and of commodities indicates that the stage of shortages, 
both of labour and of goods, is at hand. Furthermore, 
there are certain physical and psychological hindrances 
to the intensification of the war effort in a country like 
Canada. The people of Great Britain are perhaps inclined 
to take credit for what was in fact forced upon them. 
The difficulty in economic mobilisation is not to curtail 
the spending of the rich, which is easily contrived, but to 
reduce the expenditure of the wage-earners without push- 
ing anybody below the starvation line. In this country, 
the problem has been largely solved as a by-product of 
the shortage of imports, which has compelled the 
restriction of the necessaries of life almost before the 
luxuries. The alternative of guns and butter does not 
present itself in nearly so clear-cut a fashion in Canada, 
and economic mobilisation must await the growth of the 
war industries. Canada’s largest industry is agriculture, 
but so far from there being a need for expansion in the 
production of wheat, there is rather a need for meeting 
the difficulties of vanished markets, which have led the 
Dominion, for the first time, to impose quantitative 
limitations on the crop. As for manufacturing industry, 
there has been, and still is, a very rapid increase. But 
Canada is not a wholly autonomous manufacturer ; many 
of the basic raw materials, such as coal, iron ore and 
steel, have to be imported from the United States, and 
there is virtually no Canadian machine tool industry. Even 
when there was capacity to spare in the United States, 
increased imports of these necessities raised a difficult 
question of foreign exchange. Now that shortages are 
increasingly common across the border, any large expati- 


sion of Canada’s industry faces additional difficulties. 


These difficulties have led many Canadians to question 
whether the manpower policy that has hitherto been 
followed is the right one. It has been based, more or less 
consciously, on the doctrine that the greatest service that 
Canada can render is to provide munitions rather than 
soldiers. But the need for soldiers has grown since the 
defection of France, while the growth of a large American 
munitions programme possibly limits the expansion of the 
Canadian industry. There is, of course, much more to 
the current conscription issue than such a simple com- 
parison of objectives. If the resistance to conscription 
lies in politics, in Mr Mackenzie King’s unwillingness ‘o 
flout the emphatic views of the Province of Quebec, the 
advocacy of it also springs from the same source, from the 
Conservatives’ desire to embarrass the Government and 
from the desire of a certain element in Ontario to confound 
the French Canadians of Quebec. This is a question on 
which the outside commentator would do well to forbear 
from judgment—not merely out of courtesy, but because 
of the difficulty of ascertaining the governing facts. It is 
Mr Mackenzie King’s task to ascertain whether any com- 
promise solution on the lines of provincial option 's 
possible and, if it is not, to determine whether the im 
position of conscription or its avoidance runs the greater 
risk of provoking national disunity. 

All through Canada’s war effort there runs the constant 
thread of its likely effect on her relations with the United 
States. In its industrial aspects, this has already been 


alluded to; the interconnection is great, and has been 


increased by the series of joint measures for furthering 
integration, of which the latest has been announced from 
Washington this week. In the political sphere, the poss'- 
bility of unfortunate consequences flowing from the fact 
that Canada is at war while the United States is n0t 
always very small, can now be virtually dismissed. But 
there are financial complications, which will be examined 
in a second article. 
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Labour in the Colonies 


NDUSTRIAL disputes, sometimes leading to ri 
| and bloodshed, have been common mo B in the 
colonies in recent years to give some argument to the 
discreditors of British imperialism. This was particularly 
true of the West Indian disturbances of 1937-38 ; but 
when the host of lesser troubles in other parts of the 
colonial empire are considered as well, anyone could be 
pardoned for jumping to conclusions about exploitation 
of cheap colonial labour in the British Empire and the 
repression of its attempts to secure better conditions. 

How far any such picture is from the truth is shown 
by a memorandum on labour conditions in the colonial 
empire, which the Colonial Office prepared for the ILO 
Conference in New York. The very years when labour 
troubles were most rife—1937-40—were the years of 
enlightened labour legislation and the development of a 
much closer supervision by colonial governments of 
labour conditions. The trade union movement has made 
considerable progress, and there are now about 160 
unions registered under the various colonial laws, while 
the laws themselves have, where necessary, been 
amended to bring them into line with United Kingdom 
iegislation. Minimum wage laws have been passed in 
forty territories, and, to supplement them, in fourteen 
the Governor has been given power to refer trade dis- 
putes to an arbitration tribunal, subject to the consent of 
both parties to the dispute. Workmen’s ‘compensation 
laws, though admittedly somewhat limited in scope in 
most cases, have been enacted in twenty-five colonies. 

And yet, in spite of all this and other legislation, 
colonial labour is, generally speaking, at the best dis- 
contented and at the worst wretched and apathetic. 
There is a current dispute in Jamaica and other West 
Indian islands over the building of naval bases for the 
United States, not so much over the actual wage-rate, 
which is considered by the progressive paper Public 
Opinion to be not unreasonable, as over the refusal of 
the American and British authorities to allow trade union 
representation in the wage negotiations. This dispute 
presents a picture of labour clamouring for the recogni- 
tion of its rights. But the other aspect of colonial labour 
conditions—the picture of the West Indian living with 
his ever-increasing family in a single ten foot square 
room, inadequately fed and prone to all the diseases 
which spread from malnutrition and slum life—is even 
more prevalent, and it is not confined to the West Indies. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the Colonial 

ce’s memorandum, there appeared the report of its 
adviser, Major Orde Browne, on labour conditions in 
West Africa (Cmd. 6277). This is not such a depressing 
document as his earlier report on the West Indies, for 
it does not give the impression of the same squalor and 
wretchedness. But there is the same overcrowding in 
the employment centres, the same malnutrition, the same 
prevalence of disease, and the same discontent. Rarely, 
indeed, do we get a glimpse of a happy working popula- 
tton—although the normal African has an _ essentially 
happy temperament—comfortably settled with its wives 
and children near the place of employment. 

_In pursuit of this happiness, the usual labour legisla- 
tion 1s of very little use—and may even do harm if it is 
not satisfactorily related to local conditions. According to 
the Colonial Office memorandum, 95 per cent of the 
colonial labour disputes of recent years have turned on 
the question of wages. There is, therefore, a strong case 


. for using the minimum wage machinery, which has so 


far only been put into effect in nine territories, although, 
as has already been stated, the necessary legislation exists 
in forty. But, as Major Orde Browne points out in his 
report on ‘the West Indies, the wage rate by itself is no 
indication of poverty or prosperity because employment 
'S SO very intermittent, and this is true also of West 
African labour. In such circumstances, which are com- 


mon throughout the colonial empire because much of the 
employment is agricultural and therefore seasonal, mini- 
mum wage-fixing is no cure. Moreover, in the West 
African towns, according to the Orde Browne report, the 
cost of living is greatly influenced by high rents. An 
increase in the wage will, therefore, merely lcad to an 
increased demand on the very inadequate supply of the 
better type of house, which will push rents up even 
further. There is, too, the added complication that an 
African’s household frequently consists of far more than 
his wife, or wives, and children. If he is in permanent 
employment, he is expected, and willingly agrees, to 
support a whole range of sisters, cousins and aunts as 
well 5 and the more prosperous he is, the more dependants 
he will maintain. This traditional African hospitality has 
persisted in the West Indies, and, in conjunction with the 
rising birth rate there, it adds to the complexities, not 
only of deciding an adequate wage rate, but also of intro- 
ducing any sort of a system of family allowances. 

The conclusion is inevitable that present policy should 
not concentrate so much on the introduction or extension 
of labour legislation as on the all-round improvement of 
colonial standards of living, which alone will make the 
legislation effective and give trade unions the chance to 
flourish. Trade unions should, of course, be officially 
encouraged wherever they are feasible and show signs of 
developing. Otherwise, as happened in the early days of 
unionism in the West Indies, the movement will fall into 
the hands of irresponsible leaders who will only exasperate 
any antagonism between employers and employed. There 
are many other parts of the colonial empire—for instance, 
Palestine, Hongkong, Malaya and certain mining areas of 
Africa—where: there is a settled industrial population 
which must have the right to state its wants. But in other 
territories, official policy has hardly decided whether it 
wants to industrialise the native or not, and the intro- 
duction of trade unionism would consequently be 
premature. The result of this indecision, however, is that 
employers are not encouraged to undertake large expendi- 
ture on providing suitable permanent accommodation for 
a fluctuating labour force ; and labour itself suffers all 
the hardship of the long trek from the village to the 
employment centre, frequently arriving there sick and 
starving to find no work available. The unsettling effect 
of an unsettled industrial population was exposed after 
the strike in the Northern Rhodesian copperbelt last year, 
even though living conditions for the labour force there 
compare very favourably with those they have left behind 
in their native villages. Similarly, in the Gold Coast, 
Major Orde Browne found in the principal diamond mine 
conditions which he describes as “ distinctly good... . 
The community as a whole gave the impression of being 
well cared for and contented, the women and children 
looking healthy and happy.” But for every African who is 
happily settled and employed, there will be another who 
has died on the way or arrived “in too enfeebled a con- 
dition to work.” 

Permanency of employment cannot, of course, be 
achieved merely by the adoption of a policy of industrial- 
isation. The economic prosperity of the colonies, as the 
sugar industry of the West Indies has so tragically shown, 
is too often dependent on world markets for workers to 
be given any security of employment under present con- 
ditions. It is quite impossible to expect private employers 
or private enterprise to shoulder indefinitely the burden 
of an unemployable labour force, which the sugar planta- 
tions have had to do, and the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund should be used for the necessary resettle- 
ment schemes and the relief of distress. In the operation 
of the Fund, in fact, lies the best immediate prospect for 
the improvement of labour conditions. A small but useful 
start has already been made by Sir Frank Stockdale’s 
schemes for the West Indies, and Lord Moyne has 
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promised that elsewhere the Fund will operate so far as 
wartime conditions permit, even to the extent of establish- 
ing secon industries. es 

Thus, “fil policy has at last admitted the possibility 
of a permanent industrial population—even in Africa. But 
it has recognised, too, the heavier responsibility for im- 
proving labour conditions that this reversal of policy will 
involve. Fhe Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
provides that a colony shall not be granted funds for the 
execution of any works unless its law allows reasonable 
facilities for the establishment of trade unions. It also 
provides for the payment of a fair wage to the labour 
engaged on the works in question and forbids the employ- 
ment thereon of children under 14 years of age. But a 
much more comprehensive supervision of labour is 
ensured by the full-time labour officers who have been 
appointed in thirty-three colonies: The war has inevitably 
slowed up the process of establishing labour departments 
to serve these officers ; nevertheless, Northern Rhodesia— 
to take one example—which at the time of last year’s riots 
had no labour officer on the copperbelt, has now created 
a labour department. These departments and officers 
should have a dual function. The primary.one is the 
improvement of labour conditions ; the secondary one is 
the guidance of the trade union movement where con- 
ditions favour it, and with this secondary function in mind 
the Colonial Office has appointed experienced trade 
unionists from Great Britain to serve as labour officers in 
Trinidad and the Gold Coast, while other similar appoint- 


NOTES OF 


A New Offensive 


The frost has come on the Moscow front, and from its 
onset until the beginning of the heavy snows, the Germans 
have one more opportunity of launching an effective attack 
on Moscow. The roads are hardening, and once again con- 
ditions are favourable for mechanised warfare. There is 
evidence that the German High Command do not intend 
to let the opportunity slip. The imminence of an offensive 
has been loudly proclaimed, and its line of advance— 
through Volokolamsk, Mozhaisk and Malayoroslavets—pre- 
dicted. Indeed, the indications have been too precise, and, 
although an attack is certainly in progress, its heaviest 
weight is probably concentrated in the Tula front, while 
the opening of a new sector at Kursk suggests that the 
Germans are planning a new encircling movement to 
embrace Moscow in a wide sweep from the south. If this 
is the new line of advance, the difficulty of co-ordinating 
the move with a similar attack in the north must greatly 
diminish its danger to the Russian defenders. The Lenin- 
grad front is occupying all Von Leeb’s resources and it is 
doubtful whether more reinforcements can reach the 
advance German guard at Kalinin. Here the Russians even 
claim to have recaptured some ground, and there is for 
the time no sign of the Germans retaking the initiative. 
Nevertheless, the position in Moscow is grave. The 
Germans are bombing the capital heavily, and the first 
reports of the new attack indicate that its intensity is com- 
parable to any of the earlier offensives. Nor does it exhaust 
the list of Germany’s operations. The Moscow attack has 
a subsidiary purpose of preventing the despatch of rein- 
forcements to Marshal Timoshenko in the harried south. 
Here the advance is continuing steadily across the Donetz 
basin and at some points, in spite of vigorous Cossack 
counter-attacks, the river has been crossed. Rostov still 
stands, but the Germans are reported to be within fifteen 
miles of the city. And should the Crimea and the Kerch 
peninsula fall, an enveloping movement across the Straits 
of Kerch and up the east coast of the sea of Azov becomes 
a menacing possibility. 


* * * 


The Crimea in Danger 


The Russians’ stand in the Perekop peninsula has at 
last been broken. A German break-through has carried two 
columns down into the peninsula, one striking through 
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ments will be made in the near future. The chief gap in 
the machinery for supervising labour conditiong is to be 
found at the centre. The West India Royal Commissio;, 
recommended the establishment of a labour departmen; 
within the Colonial Office and the appointment of 
labour advisory committee ; but no action has yet been 
taken on these recommendations, although the extra- 
ordinary measures necessitated by the war, such as the 
prohibition of strikes in some colonies, has surely under- 
lined the need for special care on the part of the Colonia] 
Office—the conditions of work on the naval bases in the 
West Indies are obviously a case for central supervision, 

But though official supervision can improve a colonial 
labourer’s working conditions and trade unionism give 
him an outlet for his grievances, they are no solution to 
the real problem, which is how to raise the standard of 
living of the colonial peoples as quickly as possible. 
Beside this problem, all the measures that have been 
adopted in recent years to improve conditions in the 
colonies—and they are an undoubted advance—relapse 
into mere palliatives. Unfortunately, because it is such 
a big problem, and because there is no ready solution 
apparent, there is a danger that official policy will rest 
upon these palliatives and ignore the main issue. It is 
certainly very necessary to provide every colony with 
efficient social services, to house and feed its inhabitants 
adequately and to give them the right to political, social 
and economic advancement. But even after all these steps 
have been taken the central problem will remain. 


THE WEEK 


Simferopol towards Sevastopol, the other following the 
railway towards Kerch. The Russian forces in the north of 
the Crimea may still have sufficient reserves and strength 
to close the gap behind the advancing Germans, but the 
threat to the whole peninsula is very grave. Its loss would 
revolutionise the position in the Black Sea. So far, the 
Russian Black Sea fleet, though small—it consisted at the 
outbreak of war of a battleship, five cruisers, some twenty 
destroyers and about fifty submarines and motor torpedo- 
boats—was more than a match for the few Bulgarian and 
Roumanian destroyers and submarines Germany could 
muster and the light craft which could be built in the Black 
Sea bases. The Germans have been unable to use the Black 
Sea for military operations, and their advance along the 
coast has been hampered—notably at Odessa—by Russias 
control of the sea. Sevastopol, however, is the Red Fleet's 
chief naval base. It has docks, wharves, storage capacity, 
ammunition dumps, repair yards and all the other necessities 
of effective warfare. The port is already under fire from 
German dive bombers, and it is questionable whether it will 
be usable as a base even if the Russians are able to make 
of it another Tobruk. Other comparable bases do not exist. 
Batum is open to winter gales, Tuapse is not fully equipped, 
Novorossisk will be threatened if and as soon as the 
Germans reach the Straits of Kerch. If the Crimea falls, 
the only alternatives before the Red Fleet would appear 
to be surrender, scuttling, internment by the Turks © 
escape, running the gauntlet of German bombing, through 
the narrow Straits. 


* + * 


Turkey’s Dilemma 


The fate of the Black Sea fleet concerns Turkey vitally, 
for Russia’s only line of retreat lies through the Straits and 
the Dardanelles. Under international law, Russia’s right 
to evacuate her fleet is regulated by the Montreus 
Convention, under which, even in time of war, so long 4S 
Turkey is not a belligerent, the vessels of war of a Black 
Sea Power may pass through the Straits, provided they 
go singly, after proper notification to the Turkish authorities. 
The situation is modified if Turkey is a belligerent. Then 
complete discretion rests with the Turks; and Article 21 
of the Convention allows them the same discretion if they 
feel themselves in imminent danger of war. The opening 
here for German pressure is obvious. If the Russians seck 
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an exit, the Turks will be cajoled and threatened into 
declaring Article 21 to be in operation and into using it 
to pen up the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. Such a 
dilemma would clearly be of the most embarrassing kind 
for the Turks. President Inénii made it perfectly clear in 
his speech at the opening of the Kamutay that if Turkey 
were attacked, the country would resist to the last man. 
But Turkey’s problem in recent months has been not to 
resist a direct threat, but to determine what measure of 
indirect pressure could be tolerated without loss of final 
independence. Thus a Pact of Friendship with Germany 
was combined with a firm reaffirmation of the alliance with 
Britain, and a trade agreement with Germany was accepted, 
but a barter of chrome rejected on the grounds that it 
would infringe Turkey’s commitments to this country. The 
problem of the Straits offers almost insuperable obstacles 
to compromise. Either the ships go through or they do 
not. However, the Turks can by now have no illusions 
about the influence on German military strategy of the 
compliance or “obstinacy” of neutrals lying across Ger- 
many’s path. If the Germans plan to attack, they will do 
so whether or not the Red Fleet has reached Alexandria. 


* * * 


Mr Bevin Treats Them Rough 


The long and weary process of mobilising women for 
war work has reached yet another stage. We have now passed 
through the stage of appeal, the stage of exhortation, the 
stage of direction, and have arrived at last at the stage of 
semi-compulsion. At each stage much potential woman 
power has been lost. Mr Bevin has tempted them out of 
their homes, it is true ; but in far too many cases the women 
thus tempted have, very naturally, gone into frequently more 
remunerative, and always more attractive, unessential occu- 
pations. The attempt to squeeze them out of these by the 
concentration of civil industry and the registration process 
has largely failed ; in the first case, because Mr Bevin has 
allowed the women thus released to move into shops and 
hairdressers’ establishments, from which it is far more 
difficult to extract them, and in the second because, to begin 
with, registration and interview merely confirmed a woman 
and her employer in their belief that because she was re- 
placing a man she was ipso facto doing war work. There 
has thus been a tremendous turnover in the country’s labour 
supply, with a consequent dislocation and loss of efficiency, 
but no effective mobilisation as yet. At last, however, there 
are signs that Mr Bevin is beginning to discard his gentle 
treatment. He has already decided to call-up shopgirls aged 
20-25—though not from food shops and not where the plea 
of excessive hardship can be maintained—and last week-end 
he announced the extension of the Undertakings (Restriction 
on Engagement) Order to all women between 20 and 30 years 
of age. Hitherto this Order has been used—very ineffectively 
—to protect the labour supply of agriculture and coal- 
mining, and, by making all engagements take place through 
labour exchanges, to prevent employers in the engineering, 
civil engineering and building industries from poaching 
scarce labour. In its application to women of 20-30, it will 
be amended so that no woman in this ag&group can obtain 
any job except through an employment exchange, and a 
would-be employer will have to prove to the exchange that 
the work is of national importance. Moreover, women in the 
same age-group who work in voluntary organisations are to 
be combed out. Unfortunately, these steps, though they may 
prevent a further waste of woman power, have been taken 
too late. What is still wanted is the transfer of large numbers 
of women from unessential work to real war work and the 
women’s services. For this Mr Bevin will still have to rely 
On appeal and exhortation, unless—as is rumoured—he 


inttnds to proceed to the next and final stage—full con- 
scription, 


* * * 


The Need for Fuel Economy 


Five months ago, on May 28th, Mr Grenfell, Secretary 

to the Mines Department, pointed out in the House of 
Ons that the output of coal was then insufficient to 

meet current demands, that stocks only totalled 14 million 
‘ons, equivalent to little more than three wecks’ output, 
and that the position would not be safe unless at least 
Ocanntllion tons were added to reserves by the end of 
all ober. Although stocks in industrial centres, and especi- 
Y at essential works and public utility plants, have been 
Faised above the dangerously low level to which they had 
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fallen last spring, they are not nearly large enough. Indeed, 
it is no secret that Mr Grenfell’s hopes have not been 
realised, that production has increased but little and that 
the amelioration in the supply position has been due, in 
no small measure, to. the improvement in transport facili- 
ties. But winter has now set in again, and the coal-mining 
industry is faced, not only with the inevitable increase in 
the domestic demand for fuel, but with the problem of 
providing the coal for a vigorous expansion in industrial 
activity. Coal will soon be short again, and, unless rigorous 
economy is practised in industry and in the home, it may 
be desperately short in a few months, even for essential 
purposes. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, which has previously 
drawn attention to the need for fuel economy, urges the 
importance of saving coal and its derivatives in its twenty- 
fourth report of the 1940-41 session. The committee 
reports that “insufficient has been done throughout: these 
months to impress upon the public the need for this 
economy,” and that its own recommendations have “ appa- 
rently not been in any substantial degree implemented.” 
It recommends that greater efforts should be made by the 
Mines Department and the gas and electricity industries to 
secure voluntary saving by non-industrial users, that 
suggestions for the restriction of broadcasting should be 
examined, but that, while it might be prudent to have 
ready a rationing scheme for gas and electricity, the costs 
of administration and the practical difficulties of enforcing 
it should be carefully considered by the Mines Depart- 
ment before imposing it. Moreover, the committee invites 
the reconsideration of: the question of the release of miners 
from the. fighting forces or other employment: The 
administrative difficulties of ensuring a fair distribution of 
coal and its derivatives are considerable. But since:.a- coal 
shortage can hardly. be avoided this winter, these difficulties 
must be faced if the nation’s health is to be maintained 
and the output of the goods of war increased. 


* * * 


Points for Tins 


An important extension of rationing will take place on 
November 17th when tinned foods are to be distributed 
by the point system (pastes, soups, vegetables other :than 
beans, and fruit are to be exempted). The expenditure of 
16 points a head monthly on tinned ,meat, fish and beans 
will follow exactly the same principles as those governing 
the expenditure of clothing coupons. That is to say, the 
consumer is not required to register at any one shop and 
is allowed freedom of choice within the new group of 
rationed goods, within the retailer’s stocks and within the 
point pricing schedule. laid down by the Ministry of, Food. 
It is understood that a high proportion of the supplies 
covered by the new order is represenied by imports, from 
the United States under the Lease-Lend Agreement. The 
importance of the mew scheme lies, of course, in the 
prospect that it opens up of controlled distribution.of ail 
foods offered forsale. Once basic food rations have -been 
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distributed by the classic method, there is a strong case for 
bringing all other foods within the scope of a point scheme. 
The Ministry believes in pressing forward slowly, but once 
the point system has been applied to the distribution of 
food, it should be a simple matter to bring other comestibles 
into the scheme. The advantages include the restoration of 
competition in the retail trade, a deficiency which in recent 
months has given rise to a notable deterioration in the 
quality of service; the removal of a severe handicap on 
workers whose shopping facilities are inferior to those of 
the leisured classes; and the elimination of a source of 
inflationary pressure on the price level resulting from unduly 
strong competition to buy. All these advantages are not 
achieved simply by point-rationing canned goods, but many 
of them could be attained, outside the sphere of the basic 
foods, by an extension of this method. It is to be hoped 
that comprehensive extension will be delayed no longer 
than is necessary to attribute point-prices to the goods in 
question. There is only one disadvantage—that the scheme 
involves the possession of a new ration book, a pink un, 
making, with the margarine page still in use in some 
quarters, four books in all. Let us hope that in the next 
rationing period they will be bound in an omnibus volume. 


* * * 


Winter Shortage 


The winter milk shortage has officially begun. From 
Sunday last, all retail milk sales (except those by producer- 
retailers in towns of less than 30,000 inhabitants) must be 
cut by § per cent compared with the week ended 
October 25th. At the same time comes news of the first 
distribution of rationed condensed milk, which is due to 
be delivered by dairymen about the middle of the month. 
It is difficult to estimate precisely how heavy is the average 
cut which must be imposed on consumers outside the 
priority classes (whose consumption is not to be disturbed) 
in order to produce a general 5 per cent cut. It will 
probably range between 7 and 10 per cent, but since it will 
vary in each district with the proportion of priority cus- 
tomers served by the roundsman, its calculation can be no 
easy task. The solution will probably be to stop one or 
two days’ milk from each non-priority customer, a practice 
which, as was abundantly demonstrated last spring, 
penalisés the customarily frugal consumer. Unless, for each 
total cut, a minimum supply per head is worked out for 
non-priority consumers, the position is bound to recur in 
which the household normally taking one pint a day for 
four people suffers disproportionately to the household 
which normally takes one pint a day for two persons. The 
scheme as it stands contains a further anomaly, that the 
evacuation areas containing a low proportion of priority 
consumers will suffer relatively to the reception areas, so that 
treatment of the non-priority consumers is likely to differ not 
only within each area but more seriously between different 
districts. It is true that surpluses are to be directed to areas 
of shortage, but how is a surplus likely to present itself 
if sales are only to be curtailed in response to the seasonal 
decline in the supply of milk which is stated to be the 
prime cause? It is highly important to get the distribution 
of milk on to a satisfactory footing from the beginning. 
Unless more specific measures are taken to ensure fair 
distribution outside the priority classes, satisfactory results 
are out of the question. 


© ’ . ° 


America and the Torpedoes 


The sinking of the American destroyer Reuben ames 
was a more serious incident than any that had gone before, 
simce for the first time there is a long death roll. Yet, 
paradoxically, at first sight, it has produced less of a reaction, 
The reason is, of course, that the action considered by the 
American public and government to be appropriate to Nazi 
attacks on the American navy has already been put in hand 
by the President’s order to the Navy to shoot and by the 
introduction into Congress of a resolution to amend the 
Neutrality Act. The passage of this resolution in its wider 
form has been assured by the Reuben Fames incident. But 
the next step awaits evidence of some new aspect of the 
Axis offensive against America. This, in fact, is one of those 
pauses between the successive developments of policy which 
are becoming briefer and briefer. There is a pause, too, on 
the domestic labour front. Mr Lewis has sent his miners 
back to work for a fortnight while the issue of a closed 
shop is referred to the National Defence Mediation Board. 
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But nothing has been settled. In this field, as im that o; 
American foreign policy, further developments can ph. 
awaited very soon. 

* * * 


Hitler’s Mercenaries 


The strength and staying power of the German 
attack on Russia, both in time and space, are staggering. |; 
would be even more so if it were a question of German 
manpower and German resources only. But in a sense jt ; 
all Europe that is waging war on Russia. The continent’s 
resources feed the German war machine. The workers oj 
France, Scandinavia and the Low Countries, the migrant 
labourers of Italy, the peasants of the south-east, are 4]! 
working for a German victory. Italy, Finland, Hungary and 
Roumania—together with a few odd remnants scratched 
together to form “ legions” in France and Spain—are par- 
ticipating directly in the fighting. Italy’s contribution js 
difficult to assess. To the Russian front proper probably not 
more than four divisions have been sent, but wherever the 
italian army is engaged—in Greece or Libya or on policing 
duties—it is releasing German manpower. The other three 
belligerents have provided some 30 divisions. The Finns, 
with about fifteen, have borne the brunt of the fighting 
from Murmansk to Leningrad. The Roumanian divisions, 
about ten of them, wore down Russian resistance at Odessa. 
The Hungarians are also fighting in the south, but they 
have been very hesitant about their help and would very 
probably have abstained if the Roumanians had not 
clamoured for the return of Transylvania in recompense for 
the shedding of Roumanian blood in the German cause. 
The diract assistance of these three Governments is an 
integral part of the German war plan, and nothing could be 
more reasonable than Russia’s request that Britain should 
formally declare war upon them. In the case of Finland 
there must, of course, be hesitation and regret. A gallant 
people has been blinded by its hatred of Russia, for which 
it has had such recent justification. If the Finns had taken 
advantage of the United States’ initiative of August last 
and made a separate peace, Britain would have felt 
nothing but relief and satisfaction. This would still be the 
general reaction if Mr Cordell Hull’s. warning of this week 
that unless the Finns withdraw from the fighting they will 
incur the hostility of the United States, were by some 
miracle to bring Finland out of the war. The Finns’ 
dilemma is, of course, a painful one. They could make peace 
if they wanted to, but they might have to use their fifteen 
divisions against the Germans to secure it. But the dilemma 
is of their own making, and if they, along with the Hun- 
garians and Roumanians, fight on, then in logic and loyalty 
Britain must declare war on them. 


* * * 


East European Bloc 


The delegations sent by Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Greece to the ILO Conference have signed 4 
declaration, announcing their countries’ intention to act 
together as the nucleus of a confederation of nations 
stretching from the Baltic to the Aégean. If this declaration 
of policy proves to be the first step towards the creation of a 
strong and united bloc of powers in Eastern Europe, it may 
be that the date of its signing and the library of Columbia 
University, where the signing took place, will be marked up 
as milestones in the long, hard road to European peace. 
This strip of territory from Baltic to Akgean has long been 
the debatable land of Europe. In 1914 it was in dispute 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia. In 1939, control 0! 
it was clearly seen to be a German stepping-stone to world 
domination. Marching to east and west with two of the 
most powerful states in the world, it must constantly come 
under pressure—or suspicion of pressure—from one or other 
of them as long as it is divided and weak. At the same time, 
it is geographically so remote from the English-speaking 
centres of world power that to rely entirely on their support 
is to court disaster. The only alternative is the creation of 4 
strong and independent bloc in which internal frictions have 
been overcome and which, as a political, economic 40 
military unit, can hold its own and even act as a buttress 
of European peace. But there should be no illusions abou! 
the difficulty of the task. What is to be the réle of Hungary, 
Roumania and Bulgaria? The delegates express their detet 
mination to invite these states to join the Confederation. 
This is statesmanlike, but on what terms? It will requit® 
great magnanimity and great political courage to distinguish 
in the hour of victory between quisling governments an 
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the peoples they betrayed. The form: of the Confederation, 
too, must, if it is not to repeat the fiasco of the Little and 
Balkan Ententes, prepare for the centrifugal pressures to 
which such a bloc would be submitted. The declaration talks 
of the preservation of “sovereignty.” If this means 
sovereignty in the full nationalist sense of the early twentieth 
century, then the Confederation is already doomed. In the 
turbulent circumstances of Eastern Europe, “freedom from 
want” demands a measure of unified economic planning 
and “ freedom from fear” a concentration of military power 
which only a federation more centralised than any so far 
recorded in history can provide. This does not condemn 
the efforts of these states to futility from the start. It is a 
challenge to them to set their goal sufficiently high. 


* * o 


Agricultural Wages and Prices 


The minimum wage of agricultural labourers has been 
raised from 48s. to 56s. a week—with the prospect of a 
further rise to 60s. The farmers did not oppose the increase ; 
they are assured of a rise in the fixed prices of their 
produce to compensate them for the higher wages, which 
may be of assistance to them in lessening the agricultural 
worker’s desire to move into another industry. It is safe 
to say that no one in the country begrudges the farm worker 
a higher standard of comfort. Nevertheless, the near- 
doubling of agricultural wages in less than two years 
raises some very awkward problems. Immediately, it in- 
creases the pressure for higher wages for those grades of 
unskilled industrial work that have always competed with 
agriculture for their labour supplies—and through them 
an inflationary impulse may be imparted, from the bottom, 
to the whole wage structure. This complication, it is true, 
may be avoided ; but the more distant perplexities cannot. 
The higher the costs of production of British agriculture 
are allowed to become, the less able will it be to compete 
on equal terms after the war with supplies of overseas food, 
and the higher will be the price that either the British tax- 
payer or the British consumer (or, most probably, both) 
will have to pay for the survival of any agriculture at all 
in this island other than the production of milk and veget- 
ables. It is all very well, in the artificial vacuum of wartime, 
to raise costs of production in this spirit of blithe unconcern 
for the consequences. But the reckoning will come when 
virtually unlimited supplies of good imported food are again 
available at prices far below those to which the British 
farmer has now raised his ambitions. How much is the rest 
of the community expected to pay in direct or hidden sub- 
sidy to the farmer ? £200 millions or £400 millions a year ? 
There is surely a point beyond which the public will not 
be prepared to mulct itself for the privilege of having its 
food home-grown. The higher costs are pushed now, the 
smaller may be the post-war agricultural industry. 


* * * 


Habeas Corpus 


Regulation 18B has for the first time come before the 
House of Lords. The lower courts have already dealt with 
several cases in which the person detained has applied for 
a writ of habeas corpus. In those cases the court has held 
that an affidavit by the Secretary of State that he had 
reasonable cause is a good answer to the application for 
the writ, although in the case of Captain Budd the applica- 
tion was granted because of a technical irregularity in pro- 
cedure. In one of the cases that have now been decided by 
the House of Lords, the appellant was appealing against a 
refusal to grant him a writ of habeas corpus. In the other 
the appellant, Mr Robert William Liversidge, was appealing 
against a decision in the Court of Appeal that the Secretary 
of State need not produce particulars showing why he 
believed that Mr Liversidge should be detained. In both 
cases, however, the point at issue was substantially the same. 

the Home Secretary’s action in ordering the detention 
of persons without trial be challenged in a court of law? 

€ answer turned on the phrase “If the Secretary of 
State has reasonable cause to believe... . ” which Mr 
Liversidge contended must mean “ if there is in fact reason- 
able cause for believing ’—and therefore be subject to proof. 
By a majority of four to one, their lordships held, however, 

t the matter is one for the exclusive discretion of the 
Home Secretary ; so long as he acts in good faith he alone 
can say that on the information in his possession the person 
in question is covered by the terms of the regulation. Obvi- 
ously, this is an objectionably wide power to be given to 
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the Executive—too objectionable in the opinion of Lord 
Atkin, the dissenting judge—and it can only be justified by 
the principle that the safety of the commonwealth trans- 
cends the liberty of the subject. But if each case of deten- 
tion were to be reviewed by a court, it could only be held, 
whether in camera or in public, with an incomplete dis- 
closure of evidence, or it would involve the revelation of 
military secrets—which would defeat the whole purpose of the 
regulation. Moreover, the question at issue is one of reason, 
not of law. The only safeguard that a suspected person can 
have—apart from the appeal to the advisory committee 
whose decision the Home Secretary is not bound to follow 
—is the vigilance of Parliament. In this matter as in others 
affecting the liberty of the subject, the House of Commons 
has shown on several occasions that it is not prepared to 


tolerate a regulation unless it is wisely and justly adminis- 


tered. And there must be no weakening in the determina- 
tion that, once the safety of the commonwealth is assured, 
this whole apparatus of arbitrary powers must be swept 
away. : 

* * * 


The Match Shortage 


Once again an essential commodity is being allowed 
to disappear because steps have not been taken soon enough 
to ensure fair distribution all round. The supply of matches, 
according to the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, is now about half pre-war consumption, and pro- 
duction cannot be materially increased except at the 
expense of direct war needs. But the only step taken to 
alleviate this situation is to place upon the market an unres- 
tricted supply of mechanical lighters ; the cost of these— 
5s. wholesale—will be prohibitive to most people suffering 
from the present exasperating shortage of matches, even 
if they can be relied upon to work. It appeared to come 
as a shock to the President of the Board of Trade and 
his Parliamentary Secretary to learn that the shortage 
exists; yet, the—by now—well-known practice among 
retailers of holding back supplies for most-favoured cus- 
tomers, and the scouring of shops by would-be hoarders, 
are widespread. Evidence of uneven distribution is provided 
by the Post Office’s warning that matches must not be sent 
by post. Even street sellers are, understandably, reserv- 
ing their few boxes for those who spared them 
coppers when matches were plentiful—some are wily 
enough to keep their trays covered, so that the hopeful! 
purchaser approaching with pennies does not know whethe: 
he will get in return matches or a mere trinket. Obviously, 
the only remedy is some form of rationing, and it is odd 
that the Board of Trade, which dared to tackle clothes 
rationing, should shy at matches. There are difficulties - 
a large part of the retail trade is in the hands of tobacco- 
nists, and consumption is very uneven as between one 
person and another—though this could be got over by 
allowing the retailer to sell any surplus off the ration, as 
is to be allowed in the case of milk. The point is that 
rationing is the only way of checking hoarding and ensuring 
a minimum quantity per head. It is absurd for the Secretary 
for Mines to appeal for economy in the use of fuel when 
the lack of a match is the best possible incentive for 
keeping the home fires burning. 
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Vichy’s Contraband 


While Germany shoots the people of France in batches 
of fifty, Vichy is not only maintaining its close economic 
collaboration with the Nazis but is developing it in new 
spheres. The British Government has long known that of 
the foodstuffs and raw materials afriving in Marseilles 
from North Africa anything up to 80 per cent 1s requisi- 
tioned for the Axis, but, in part perhaps to give Vichy the 
benefit of the doubt, in part because of the strategic difficulty 
of preventing this contraband traffic, the Navy has 
apparently received no orders to intervene. Vichy has 
therefore been encouraged to carry the policy a step 
further, and is despatching convoyed merchantmen from 
Madagascar and the east to France. One of these convoys 
was intercepted by the British Navy off the coast of South 
Africa. In the normal exercise of belligerent rights the 
British commander requested the convoy to put into port 
for examination. Not only was the request refused, but the 
crews of three of the five merchantmen attempted to 
scuttle their ships when the British boarded them. The 
attempt was unsuccessful and the ships will now be sub- 
mitted to the usual examination, but the whole incident is 
a very disagreeable example of the manner and mentality 
of the men of Vichy. They claim the advantages of neutral 
status, yet they refuse to accept the obligations of 
neutrality, which include acceptance of the right of search. 
They claim the privileges of independence, yet, quite apart 
from the policy of scuttling, the mere fact of their pro- 
ceeding unmolested in Axis-infested seas is proof of their 
subservience to Germany’s desires. And easily the most 
repellent aspect of the whole episode is their description 
of the incident to the French people as a British attempt to 
prevent Madagascan food supplies from reaching the 
starving people of France. At this moment, a shipload of 
£250,000 worth of milk, medicine and vitamins for the 
children, for whose despatch from the United States the 
British Government has given its consent, is only awaiting 
an Axis safe conduct to sail. It is not so much the larger 
villainies of Vichy that are distasteful. It is the incredible 
meanness and spite of these little men. 


* * * 


Putting on the Heat 


The Government of General Tojo is clearly determined 
not to go to war for the sake of other people’s “ new orders.” 
The Triple Alliance has fallen into the background, and 
Berlin’s attempt to paint the sinking of American ships as 
an American attack upon Germany, calling into operation 
Article 3 of the Alliance, has had a blandly indifferent re- 
ception in Tokyo. But Japan is almost equally clearly com- 
mitted to the possibility of general war for the sake of its 
own “new order.” When the Diet assembles in extra- 
ordinary session on November rsth, it will be presented 
with a programme of even greater economic mobilisation 
and regimentation to prepare the nation for an extension of 
the war. Indirect taxation has been heavily increased. In- 
creases in direct taxation will be proposed and undoubtedly 
approved by the Diet, but it is doubtful whether new 
measures of economy can offset the damage done by the 
blockade (the position is discussed on page 563). Japan 
is using the new stringency as an excuse and a threat. 
The United States need not think, so the Japanese press 
maintains, that economic sanctions will keep Japan from 
fulfilling its plan of Co-prosperity. On the contrary, the 
embargo makes it essential for Japan to hasten the pro- 
gramme and impose the benefits of Co-prosperity on the 
Dutch East Indies, Indo-China and Malaya without much 
more delay. It is the old story. Collective defence is encircle- 
ment. Economic sanctions make aggression at the expense 
of others inevitable. Although the despatch of Mr Kurusu 
to assist the negotiations in Washington may be inter- 
preted as a conciliatory gesture, the Tojo Government 
threatens to set a time limit to the Washington talks. 
The Americans can afford to be unperturbed. They 
can eliminate the risk of war in the Pacific only 
by handing the whole ocean over to Japan, and 
this they have never accepted as a possible solution. 
The difference between war now or war next year or war 
in ten years’ time is that, with each conquest and each con- 
solidation of victory, Japan will be by so much more power- 
ful. The recapture of Chengchow by the Chinese is a 
reminder that in the China “incident” there is still no 
victory and little consolidation, and it does not take much 
wisdom to see that it is better to face the Japanese now 
with an unfinished war on their hands than wait until Co- 


prosperity is an accomplished fact. 
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Another Australian Budget 


Mr Curtin has made his choice. The Budget which his 
Government introduced last week shows very little sign 
that he realises the financial measures that are necessary 
before Australia’s potential war effort can be achieved 
It is not exaggerating to call it an electioneering Budget. 
The estimates of war expenditure are about £A4} millions 
higher than Mr Fadden’s estimates, at £A221,485,000, of 
which £As59 millions will be spent overseas, and total 
expenditure is about £As5} millions higher at 
£A324,965,000. These increases are mainly due to higher 
service pay and allowances and higher invalid and old-age 
pensions, which might be spared the charge of vote 
catching on the grounds of hardship. But there can be no 
excuse for the refusal to increase direct taxation on incomes 
up to ,AI,500, even though there are a few increases in 
indirect taxation and postal charges, estimated to bring in 
another £A6,800,000 in a full year. Mr Curtin has, in fact, 
placed no additional direct tax on 80 per cent of the 
national income, and by 1efusing to lower the exemption 
limit for income tax below £A200, he is allowing over 
300,00c wage earners to make no direct contribution at all, 
Of the £Ar16o millions extra wanted this year, only £A22 
millions will be provided by new taxation, and this will 
mainly come from heavy taxes, amounting to 16s. 8d. 
in the pound, on incomes over £A2,500 and from severe 
company taxes. The remainder, £A138 millions, will be 
borrowed, an increase in borrowing of £A72 millions over 
last year. Mr Curtin’s only attempt to check inflation is 
by the control of bank advances and the compulsory deposit 
of the trading banks’ excess funds with the Commonwealth 
Bank. He has not, however, grasped that, under his financial 
policy, if there is no inflation, his war estimates will 
almost certainly be underspent, with a consequent detrac- 
tion from Australia’s war effort, while if there is inflation 
it will fall most heavily on the very people he has spared in 
his Budget and whose votes he is trying to attract. 


* * * 


The Balfour Declaration 


On its twenty-fourth anniversary General Smuts de- 
clared that the Balfour Declaration was not dead. It “is 
not a mere accident, a mere eccentricity of the Great 
War, but in its large historic setting is one of the great 
acts of history.” The course of the war, with the consequent 
spread of Nazi persecution and the establishment of new 
ghettos which “in their misery and despair out-rivalled 
the record of the Middle Ages,” has made the case for the 
Balfour Declaration “overwhelmingly stronger. Instead of 
the terror of new ghettos in the twentieth century let us 
carry out the promise and open up a national home.” 
General Smuts is perfectly right in stating that the case of 
the Jews has become one “for the conscience of mankind.” 
It is also true that with the possibility of a large Arab con- 
federation in the Middle East, the prospect of establishing 
a national home is brighter than when it was a question of 
dividing up Palestine between Arabs and Jews. But it has 
never been contended that Palestine alone was big enough 
to solve the Jewish problem. And although the Jewish 
genius turned the country from a land of refuge into 4 
land of promise, it is probably true to say that the 
majority of Jews who went there still regarded it as a refuge 
and that those who did not go would rather stay in their own 
homes if they were allowed to. It is not by a revival of the 
Balfour Declaration alone that the Jewish problem can be 
solved, but by securing such a peace that racial persecution 
is effectively stopped and the Jews allowed to live un- 
molested with full rights of citizenship in whatever country 
they have made their home. 


* 


Shorter Note 


Lord Beaverbrook’s appeal for 100,000 tons of waste paper 
for making shells and cartridge cases appears to be having 
encouraging results, The paper situation is serious, and 
readers of The Economist are urged to give the campaign 
their utmost support. But it is not enough to turn out waste 


paper and insist on its being collected. Although people 
may soothe their consciences when wasting paper by think- 
ing that it will ultimately be salved and turned into muni- 
tions, their first object should be the strictest economy ‘2 
the use of paper. This will be the most effective means of 
saving shipping space. 
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Sanctions on J apan 


(From Our Shanghai Correspondent) 


September 17th 


APAN has been badly hit by the United States-British- 
J Netherlands freezing and is desperately struggling some- 
how to maintain as going concerns her civilian economy. For 
the first three weeks after the freezing action, the Japanese 
press denied any adverse effects of any importance. The 
Tokyo papers pretended that Japan was prepared for the 
shock, had plenty of supplies, would easily readjust her pro- 
duction and trade by closer co-operation with other yen bloc 
areas ; and that the democracies were affected at least as 
badly as, if not worse than, she was. But in the middle of 
August the Tokyo Cabinet Information Board reversed their 
orders to the press. Ever since, the Japanese papers have 
been flooded with complaints about the losses suffered from 
the freezing measures, and the simultaneous publicity of the 
alleged effectiveness of Japanese counter-measures carries 
little or no conviction with the Japanese people. 

Anti-Japanese freezing does not coincide with complete 
anti-Japanese trade embargoes. The Japanese continue to 
trade outside the yen bloc—carrying goods in ships of their 
own—not only with Latin American countries and French 
Indo-China and Thailand, but to a certain extent with the 
British Empire, the United States and the Netherlands 
Indies as well. From the latter three they still secure, 
though in heavily reduced volumes, certain war essentials 
such as mineral oils and various non-ferrous metals, as well 
as other important commodities such as wheat and wool. 
Some of these shipments to Japan are undoubtedly outright 
appeasement. Nevertheless, Japan’s trade with the three 
democracies has been curtailed by at least 75 per cent. Since 
this section of her foreign trade prior to freezing accounted 
for 80 per cent of Japanese trade outside the yen bloc, the 
curtailment of that trade through sanctions amounts to 
almost two-thirds. It generally affects Japanese exports more 
severely than imports. The total effect on the three demo- 
cracies, on the other hand, is but slight. Of Japan’s present 
non-yen bloc trade, about half continues to be transacted 
with the three democracies, while the latter turn over with 
Japan little more than 1 per cent of their foreign trade. 

The Japanese are trying various measures of relief and 
circumvention. They attempt to use the leading ports of 
Thailand, French Indo-China and South America as transit 
centres for Japanese imports and exports. They export 
Japanese products camouflaged as Chinese goods, while 
trying to purchase supplies through screens of neutral firms. 
At Shanghai, they hastily built up an apparatus of such firms 
through which they hope to secure some of the new imports 
financed by the Chinese Currency Stabilisation Fund. They 
buy with Chinese national currency, which they obtain 
through the release here, against such currency, of Chinese 
goods, such as silk, which previously they proposed to 
export themselves. In French Indo-China, they force the 
Banque de Il’Indo-Chine to grant them ever larger piastre 
credits. In Thailand, on the other hand, similar attempts 
recently met with reluctance on the part of the Thais to 
subsidise Japanese trade, and the Yokohama Specie Bank 
had to sell £2,250,000 worth of gold bullion to the Thai 
— Banking Bureau in order to obtain additional ticul 
credits, 


Huge Business Losses 


All these measures, however, amount to little compared 
with the damage done to Japan by the anti-Japanese freezing. 
Semi-official Japanese papers estimate at £30 millions the 
minimum total of compensation which the Toyko Govern- 
ment would have to pay Japanese private business on 
account of freezing losses. This sum does not include the 
request of Yokohama and Kobe silk exporters for state pur- 
chases of £5,000,000 worth of raw silk, which it is now 
impossible to export. The official Foreign Trade Promotion 

mpany, immediately after the freezing, promised to buy 


all Japanese goods which were ready for export at the time 
of the freezing. On the first day of applications for such 
state purchases, Osaka alone filed over 4,000. The Promotion 
Company thereupon had to announce that no state pur- 
chases of blocked export goods could be effected in the near 
future and advised business men to try to help themselves. 

Although in the weeks preceding the anti-Japanese 
freezing the Japanese tried to liquidate as much as possible 
of their assets in the democracies, they held on to their trade 
with those countries to the last minute, and consequently 
had almost their whole foreign trade working capital frozen. 
As a result, a great many Japanese foreign trade firms are 
suddenly confronted with a complete lack of ready funds, 
which makes readjustment to the new conditions still more 
difficult. Japanese state finance, already badly strained, sits 
tight and offers little help. A large number of Japanese enter- 
prises—especially those of small or medium size, but also 
large cotton importers, shipping firms and banks—in British 
Malaya, British India, the Philippines, the Netherlands 
Indies and the United States see their funds blocked and 
Tokyo unable to grant emergency help. A great many of such 
enterprises have had to close down, including tin mines and 
rubber plantations in Malaya. Particularly strict is the appli- 
cation of freezing to Japanese interests in the United States, 
where even the biggest Japanese firms and banks find them- 
selves almost paralysed. The Mitsubishi Trading Company 
has had to close down even its important Los Angeles office. 

The diversion of the blocked exports to Japanese domestic 
consumption meets with great complications. The bulk of 
the goods in question, especially the textiles, either may not 
be sold at all in Japan or only within very narrow limits 
owing to Japanese anti-luxury legislation. The release of 
these goods to domestic consumers threatens to upset the 
entire anti-luxury legislation. Moreover, such a release 
would call for substantial additional expenditure on 
the part of civilian consumers in Japan, and thereby would 
run counter to the intricate system of thrift and savings 
regulations which strictly limit the budget of every Japanese 
household. Increased civilian expenditure would mean 
smaller savings and, thereby, smaller opportunities for 
placing governmental bond issues. 

The Tokyo brain trust’s general scheme is further to 
curtail, in line with the heavy reduction in imports of raw 
materials as a consequence of freezing, all Japanese indus- 
trial production for civilian consumption. In cotton spin- 
ning, mill activities are to be cut in half, that is to little more 
than 25 per cent of capacity. The consequent further severe 
decline in the domestic output of peacetime industries is to 
be made good temporarily through the gradual release of 
blocked export goods. Working capital set free by such 
a curtailment of production is to be diverted to the financing 
of war industries ; unemployed labourers are to migrate to 
the armament industries or the countryside; the idle 
machinery of medium-sized plants to be closed down is ear- 
marked for transfer to Manchuria. How all this will work 
out even Tokyo’s German advisers do not dare to prophesy. 
Japan’s fighting forces absolutely refuse to release, even 
temporarily, for civilian purposes any of the vast supplies 
they have accumulated for future war emergencies. Foreign 
experts agree that the country’s army and navy may be 
able for some time to come to maintain their present volume 
of supply stocks. Imports still being maintained are believed 
to cover approximately their current consumption of foreign 
materials, while Japanese home production of war essentials 
need not yet decline, though it is unlikely to register further 
advances to any marked extent. 

The economic resources of the other so-called yen bloc 
countries—Manchuria and Japanese-occupied areas of China 
proper—cannot render additional help to Japan in the 
present emergency. Already Japan extracts from these 
countries the maximum of supplies they can possibly yield 
to the conqueror. The mobilisation of any new economic 
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resources in Japan’s continental sphere of power will have 


to be a long-term process, requiring vast investment taking 
the form of capital goods and other supplies, of which 
Japan now has less than ever to spare. For Japan proper, 
Tokyo propagates as relief measures further advances in the 
so-called “planned economy” after the German pattern. 
Important new steps in this direction are recent ordinances 
fully invoking the National General Mobilisation Law ; the 
enforcing of complete state control over key industries and 
shipping ; and the tightening of capital control. But as things 
are in military-controlled Japan, such measures are im- 
portant on paper only, while in fact they have no effect on 
the volume of supplies actually available, either in the form 
of accumulated stocks or through future production. 


Inflation Fears in 
America 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


October 3rd 


In recent days there has been a marked emphasis on the 
danger of inflation. This correspondence mentioned 
Secretary Morgenthau’s Boston address of three weeks ago. 
His speech was followed by the announcement that on 
November 1st the Federal Reserve Banks would raise 
reserve requirements by one-seventh to the legal maximum. 
This in turn was followed by an appeal by the Department of 
Agriculture to farmers not to plunge themselves into specu- 
lative debt, and yesterday Secretary Morgenthau again 
spoke in Chicago to the meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association. In this address he urged bankers to limit loans 
for non-defence projects. The probable reason for this 
sudden emphasis on infiation is the sharp rise in consumer 
prices this autumn. 

The increase in reserve requirements will lift required 
reserves by about $1,500 millions, or, put the other way, 
will reduce excess reserves by that sum. Excess reserves 
remaining will still be between $4,000 and $5,000 millions. 
Nevertheless, large as these are, the commitment to finance 
the public debt in two exclusive compartments—one for the 
public and the other for institutions, both at very low rates, 
but the latter lower than the former—suggests the advisa- 
bility of some husbanding of credit resources, if something 
in the nature of credit rationing is to be avoided. 

This concentration of interest on prices has not been 
without sequels or concomitants. In the past fortnight the 
long and sharp rise in primary agricultural products was 
arrested and even turned into a fall. But it must be 
remembered that the preceding rise in agricultural prices 
was mostly the consequence of action by Government 
agencies, not of markets or of consumer demands ; and the 
stabilisation or reversal may mean principally that these 
agencies have attained their immediate objective. Except in 
food, the price rises in consumer goods this autumn, 
although perceptible, are less pronounced than the unavail- 
ability of an increasing number of items. 

On October Ist new excise taxes went into effect on a 
‘ong list of “luxuries” ; the immediate consequence was 
that the closing days of September saw a great rush of 
trading in shops, as consumers hastened to supply them- 
selves with these goods before the taxes took effect. 

Some idea of the spread of consumer buying near the 
end of September may be gained from the following table. 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Compared with corresponding week of 1940 
Week ended September 27th. 


ee eee 4+3B%  Ghied@o .......;; +26% 
Ger WO sivas vs +1i% St. Lowis ...;.... +28%, 
Philadelphia ...... +17% Kansas City ..... +25%, 
Cleveland......... | re +12% 
Richmond ........ + _3% San Francisco .... +26% 
RS +13% 


Of course, a good deal of this rise is increased price“ 


rather than increased volume. The table also illustrates the 
scatter of the boom. Some of these cities reflect very little 
in the way of change from last year—New York, for 
example—and Dallas, Richmond and Atlanta, all of which 
might have been expected to reflect the high price of cotton. 
Cleveland on the other hand is a visible centre of the 
armament boom. It is this dispersion that makes analysis 


so difficult, observation so undependable, and generalisation 
usually so specious. 
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Discontent in Roumania 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


October 21st 

Tue enthusiasm worked up in Roumania on its entry into 
the war against Russia has soon died down and is giving 
place to discontent. At the outset, General (now Marshal) 
Antonescu could play on a traditional anti-Russian feeling, 
mingled with fear of Communism and on the recovery of 
the lost territories. When, however, the reconquest of Bess- 
arabia and Northern Bukovina was achieved and the 
Roumanian troops had to fight on, with mounting losses, 
these sentiments rapidly waned. 

To justify the continuation of the war, an irredenta had 
to be invented in the shape of “ Transnistria ’—the territory 
beyond the Dniester, the Moldavian Republic of the 
U.S.S.R.—which was declared legitimate Roumanian 
Lebensraum owing to the Roumanian minority living there. 
Meanwhile a full-aress war of nerves is developing between 
the co-allies, Roumania and Hungary, over the Trans- 
syivanian question, which neither party accepts as closed by 
the Vienna award. 

Dissatisfaction inside Roumania is mounting. Ever since 
June there have been daily arrests for sabotage, “ Communist 
activities ” and other vague charges. More dangerous for the 
regime, however, is the growing body of open and influential 
opposition. It is rallying around some of the former political 
leaders, notably Maniu, the peasant leader, who went so far 
as to send a strongly-worded memorandum to the “Con- 
ducatorul ” calling on him to stop the war. The fact that he 
has not been placed under arrest bears testimony to the 
immense popularity Maniu still enjoys with the peasants. 


Short Supplies 


The harvest has been generally good, with an average 
wheat yield of one ton per hectare and an estimated export 
surplus of 600,000 tons. Nevertheless, the supply situation 
is becoming more and more critical. Quite apart from the 
effect of the heavy demands made by Germany, producers 
refuse to deliver at the official prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment. There is a general complaint that official prices, 
although about double the pre-war prices, do not cover 
present production costs. Black market dealings are almost 
more common than the regular market. 

The financial situation, already strained before the Russian 
war, has further deteriorated. The Reintegration Loan, 
issued for financing war expenditure, has met with only a 
moderate response, composed largely of institutional sub- 
scriptions. The note circulation is steadily expanding and 
points, among other things, to large-scale hoarding by the 
population. 


Oil production continues to decline, as may be seen from 
the following table :— 


Jan.-June, Jan.-June, Jan.-June, 
1940 


1939 
Output (tons) ........ 3,100,000 3,045,000 2,600,000 
SO: cae <eecneeds 2,200,000 1,800,000 1,500,000 


Foreign trade figures for the first half-year show exports 
at 16,000 million lei and imports at 9,200 million lei ; 66 per 
cent of the exports went to Germany, with Italy in the 
second place, followed by Switzerland and Turkey. 

Co-operation with Germany is furthered by all available 
means. A special organisation has been created for the 
purpose, with the participation of all the more important 
professional associations. In July, discussions were held 
between various German and Roumanian industrial groups. 
German interests have now direct control of the entire heavy 
industry, three of the leading banks and many other enter- 
prises. A number of mixed German-Roumanian companies 


have been formed, especially for the development of agricul- 
tural industries. 


Hungary at War 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


October 21st 


THE fog which enveloped Hungary’s entry into the war has 
not lifted. On June 27th, four days after a “non-belli- 
gerency ” announcement by the Government, a bewildered 
public was told that, as a retaliation for a raid by “ three 
disguised Russian planes,” Hungary had declared war on 
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Russia. Hungarian troops attacked at once, while the accom- 
panying anti-Communist propaganda was launched, The 
two main events of the war, so far as Hungary is con- 
cerned, have been the summoning of Admiral Horthy to 
Hitler’s headquarters—when, undoubtedly, more troops were 
demanded—and the replacement of the Hungarian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Werth. On neither was the Press 
allowed to say anything except the brief official com- 
muniqués. Meanwhile the Press, by now entirely Nazi-con- 
trolled, indulges in abuse of Russia, the Allies and the 
Atlantic Charter, as well as in boasting of Hungarian unity. 

In truth, however, the Hungarian home front is far from 
united. There is a criss-cross of undercurrents, much un- 
easiness and heart-searching. Hungary’s involvement in the 
war has brought home, even to some former Government 
supporters, the dangers of its situation. There are, again, 
those who think the time ripe for pressing forward new 
revisionist claims. Other elements feel alarmed at Hungary’s 
growing isolation from its small neighbours. A powerful 
influence is exercised also by the strong Hungarian com- 
munity in the United States, now unreservedly on the side 
of the democracies. 

Another source of discontent in the country is the 
deteriorating economic situation, and especially the growing 
food shortage. The bringing in of the harvest—which has 
been a mediocre one, after disastrous crops last year—has 
relieved an impending bread famine, but bread rationing 
has had to be maintained and even extended. There is an 
acute shortage of fats and a dearth of dairy products. Milk 
supplies have declined by 30-40 per cent. Among consump- 
tion goods, kerosene, soap and shoes are the most marked 
shortages. 

The lack of raw materials has resulted in hold-ups in 
many industries. The textile and clothing industry, normally 
employing over 200,000 hands, works at one-third capacity. 


The agricultural situation, too, is deteriorating. After the , 


military call-up a serious labour shortage developed on the 
land. Despite the rise in agricultural prices, the real income 
of the farming population declined during 1940 by 15 per 
cent. The difficulty of collecting taxes from the farmers has 
been officially admitted. Foreign trade is increasingly mono- 
polised by Germany. A new trade agreement was signed on 
July 31st, but details were not published. 

The de-industrialisation policy previously pressed by 
Germany has apparently been dropped, in line with 
Germany’s revised economic plan for the Suedostraum. The 
new formula for Hungary’s economic structure is “ agricul- 
tural westward, industrial eastward.” On the other hand, 
Clodius, roving salesman of the new order, has expressed 
Germany's “ desire” to participate in Hungary’s industrial 
expansion. There are signs that this desire is being fulfilled. 


Inflationary Trends in 


Egypt 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT ] 


September 15th 


SINcE the beginning of the summer, inflation has gathered 
considerable momentum. Up to that time the steepest rise 
had been in the price of imported goods, mostly manufac- 
tured ; local foodstuffs were plentiful and relatively cheap, 
thus allowing for stable conditions in the labour market. 
The situation is now reversed, and many local products 
for domestic consumption are in the forefront of the 
advance, 

The official index of the cost of living, applying to the 
lower middle-class, has moved as follows :— 


April May June July 
PD siwnineen 130 128 128 128 
PD i ie itedée 137 137 138 138 
iP tdicidakin ois 164 165 172 178 
For food the figures read thus :— 
BD aie. 113 109 109 110 
DD + vitbudiie di 115 114 113 114 
Me ee 135 134 142 150 


The above indices do not convey a full picture of the 
Present situation as a fresh sharp rise has occurred recently. 
Furthermore, food looms very large in the total expenditure 
of the fellaheen and town labourers, so that appreciable 
economies on other items are scarcely possible. 
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The presence of inflationary factors has been discernible 
for a long time past. The note circulation has steadily ex- 
panded from £E20,712,000 on June 30, 1939, io 
£E42,257,000 on June 30, 1941, with a contra-seasonal 
advance during the latter month. The expenditure of the 
British and Imperial forces in Egypt now exceeds the value 
of the country’s exports. Up to a few months ago, however, 
inflationary factors had been partly counteracted by other 
influences, of which the chief was the tendency to hoard 
notes. With the consolidation of the British front in the 
Middle East, and the outbreak of hostilities between 
Russia and Germany, a feeling of much greater confi- 
dence pervaded the whole country. Actually, the bullish 
impulse was imparted by the boom in wheat prices that 
started after April owing to a short crop. The general rise 
gathered further momentum when the heavy bombardments 
of Alexandria last June, and the subsequent large-scale 
exodus of the population, affected production for a while, 
and disorganised the distribution of consumption goods. Had 
the new Anglo-Egyptian cotton deal raised the price of this 
commodity too steeply, the inflationary movement might 
have got out of hand. 

The general improvement in the Middle East has gone 
hand in hand with a boom in securities which may not have 
spent itself as yet. In the majority of cases prices both of 
fixed interest securities and of equities are at a higher level 
than last winter after the Italian defeats in Albania and 
Cyrenaica. 


The New Cotton Deal 


Although the purchase by the British Government of 
last year’s cotton crop at a remunerative price spared Egypt 
a major economic crisis, no energetic measures were taken 
during the subsequent months to curtail the acreage under 
cotton and to encourage wheat growing. The result was not 
only a short cereals crop, which has necessitated a recourse 
to imports, but also quite a large cotton crop. The British 
Government, which is still burdened with a great 
part of last year’s purchases, is prepared to take 
but half of the new production and only at last 
season’s price. The other half will be taken by 
the Egyptian Government. Owing, however, to the 
rise in production costs, and to the strong pressure exerted 
by Parliament, where landowners are largely represented, 
the Egyptian Government will pay out an extra two tallaris 
per kantar (1d. per lb). on all cotton bought by either 
of the two Governments. It is proposed to obtain the neces- 
sary funds from an increase in the National Defence Tax, 
and from budget economies. For the financing of the cotton 
purchases a short-term loan of £E17} millions will be 
floated, and should local capitalists fail to subscribe the 
whole amount, the British Treasury will take up the 
balance. This time, however, British help is made condi- 
tional on the curtailment of cotton acreage to about 25 per 
cent of the total cultivated area of Egypt. Effective measures 
will also have to be taken to make the country once again 
self-sufficient in cereals. 


Shorter Notices 


‘* Butterworths’ Emergency Legislation Service.’’ (Lon- 
don) Butterworth and Co., 37 Essex Street, W.C.2. 
New Impression. £10 10s. net. 


Messrs. Butterworth and Co. are rendering valuable 
service by means of their Emergency Legislation Service. 
The Service covers all emergency war legislation, arranged 
in a form suitable for quick reference. It is divided into 
two sections, one covering Statutes and the other Statutory 
Rules and Orders. The first section is kept up to date by 
the issue of supplements, which now number ten. The 
second is a loose-leaf volume in four binders and containing 
four parts: a survey of Regulations, Rules and Orders issued 
in connection with the present emergency ; a digest of cases 
arising under the provisions, showing their effect upon the 
law and upon previous cases ; a noter-up on the cumulative 
system which, issued periodically, shows changes and addi- 
tions to the material already contained in the Service. The 
fourth part was a cumulative index, but this has now been 
discontinued. A new index is in preparation which, it is 
hoped, will facilitate quicker and easier reference. ‘Though 
the Service is primarily designed for the use of the legal 
profession, it has been found to be of greatest value to 
commercial concerns, whatever their interests. As a work 
of reference in which any point can be looked up with the 
minimum amount of trouble, it would grace the shelves of 


any library. 
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Capital Markets.—During the first six months of 1941, 
total capital issues amounted to roughly Rm. 12,000 millions, 
against Rm. 8,673 millions in the whole of 1938. Approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the total were public issues, a per- 
centage which has hardly varied since Hitler came into 
power. Share issues during the first half of 1941 amounted 
to Rm. 1,640 millions, an increase of 100 per cent compared 
with the corresponding period of 1940. The issue of 
industrial debentures, however, decreased during the same 
period from Rm.611 millions to Rm. 128 millions. More 
than half of the total share issues were used for financing 
new companies. Prominent among them were the new 
subsidiaries of the Reichswerke H. Goering, the Kon- 
tinentale Oel AG, and mining and steel works in incor- 
porated territories. The remainder of the share issues were 
capital increases, used for financing the acquisition of 
interests in other companies or for adjusting the capital to 
greatly increased industrial or financial activities. _ 

The decline in the issue of industrial debentures is easily 
explained by the abnormal financial liquidity of German 
companies. During the first six months of the war, capital 
issues were almost exclusively used for financing an actual 
expansion of industrial capacity. Since the occupation of 
almost the whole of the Continent, private capital issues are 
used chiefly for the expansion of financial interest in all 
parts of Europe. 

A characteristic feature of the new share issues was that 
only a very small part was offered to the investing public, 
which suggests that they were largely used in the re- 
organisation of companies. The growing influence of the 
state in this reorganisation is shown by the fact that the 
greater part of the shares were issued by the Reichswerke 
AG H. Goering. The percentage of shares dealt in on the 
German Bourses is very small. At the end of 1939 total 
share capital amounted to Rm. 20,330 millions, but only 
Rm. 7,760 millions, or 38.2 per cent of the total, were dealt 
in on the Berlin Bourse. 

It is thus small wonder that the excessive financial 
liquidity, which has developed since the beginning of the 
war, has caused a persistent rise in share prices, whose 
index increased by 57 per cent from August, 1939, to Sep- 
tember, 1941. The demand for shares greatly exceeds the 
supply in spite of the huge public issues of capital. 
Neither increased taxation nor the dividend and profit stop, 
after the model of the price and wages stop, have been 
enough to check the advance of share prices. The casual 
observer must assume that the general public tries to invest 
capital in shares as a safeguard against a possible inflation. 
Yet there are strong indications that the joint stock com- 
panies, as distinct from the general investor, have been 
accumulating shares and paid for them out of their greatly 
increased liquid reserves. This is certainly true of the 
banks. The Big Five Banks, for example, increased their 
investment in shares from Rm. 5§3 millions at the end of 
1939 to Rm. 212 millions at the end of 1940. The president 
of the Reich-Group Industry, Dr Zangen, has exhorted 
industrial concerns and companies to refrain from invest- 
ing their surplus reserves in shares ; but it is quite obvious 
that everybody in’ Germany, private investors and com- 
panies alike, is trying to cash in on the possible profits 
accruing from increased war work. The general public, how- 
ever, looks upon the increasing share prices as an indica- 
tion of substantial war profiteering. The capital adjustments 
of the undercapitalised companies, now in full swing, have 
had hardly any influence on share prices. Most of the 
adjustments were nominal. From July to the beginning of 
September, 72 companies increased their capital from 
Rm. 495 millions to Rm. 875 millions by converting reserves 
into capital. There is no doubt that these adjustments will 
continue for a long time, but they will not alter the con- 
ditions of supply and demand on the capital markets. 

The capital market situation has become a controversial 
subject among the economic administrators in Germany. 
Some of them who are concerned with the control of 
agricultural marketing have suggested the abolition of the 
Bourses, arguing from the analogy of their abolition of the 
agricultural commodity markets. At the Vienna Bourse a 
share price stop was introduced after the model of the 
price stop, but it did not work. At the same time, the 
financial Press violently opposed any scheme of abolition 
or marketing. Recently share prices have been falling 
because the government has ordered an investigation of 
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the investment portfolios of all companies. Meanwhile, 
speculative investments acquired recently may be disposed 
of. The idea is to restrict the purchase of shares by com- 
panies. The matter cannot rest there, and there is a demand 
for greater publicity in annual reports. It is felt that, in the 
public interest, the investment portfolios of companies 
should be specified instead of being shown as a total of 
investments. Lastly, there is the threat of increased taxation, 
and in the last resort of prohibiting dealing in shares out- 
side the Bourse. The excessive liquidity of the companies 
is, however, bound to continue, and this root cause can 
hardly be checked by the usual control measures. 


Clothing Cards, 1941-42..—-The new clothing cards for 
the third year of the war have been issued. They are 
valid for the period from September 1, 1941, to December 
31, 1942. The total number of points, or coupons, has been 
reduced to 120, which must last for 16 months. The actual 
reduction in the monthly average works out at about 40 per 
cent. The cut has been made after a careful inventory of 
the available stocks of raw materials. These have decreased, 
especially those of cotton and wool. The Wehrmacht 
demanded greater supplies, and the number of workers 
available for the manufacture of civilian textile goods is 
much smaller. The total ration now may be judged by the 
fact that a suit requires 80 coupons, or two-thirds of the 
total coupons for 16 months. This cut, coming after the 
requisition of substantial stocks in occupied countries, 
suggests that there has been some check to the expansion 
of the manufacture of artificial textile fibres. The supply 
situation in Italy seems also to have deteriorated. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, sales of textile goods were suspended for 
a fortnight to enable shops to make an inventory. It is 
expected that clothing cards will shortly be introduced. 


Substitute Motor Fuel.—A short time ago Major-General 
von Schell, the special commissar for motor industry and 
motor transport, announced that 180,000 motor vehicles, 
mainly lorries, were running on generator gas in Germany 
and the German occupied countries. That is almost half 
the number of lorries on the roads in the Old Reich at 
the beginning of the war. Von Schell! estimated that roughly 
648,000 tons of liquid fuel can thus be saved annually. 
An increasing number of barges and other craft used m 
inland shipping is also being converted for the use of 
generator gas. Special credits are granted for fitting Diesel 
engines with generators. The special commissar aims at 
saving annually at least one million tons of petrol and fuel 
oil, or roughly one-seventh of the total oil supplies of 
Greater Germany in 1938. There are, however, difficulties 
in the supply of suitable wood for generators. Experiments 
are being carried out with the use of coal, lignite and peat. 
No progress has been reported in manufacturing a generator 
capable of burning any kind of wood. Two leading com- 
panies engaged in processing and distributing wood were 
recently merged with the purpose of centralising the supply 
of wood for generators through a network of filling stations. 


Industry and Banking in the Protectorate.—Representa- 
tives of the mining section in the Central Industrial 
Organisation of Bohemia and Moravia reported that coal 
output in 1940 was 6.5 per cent greater than in 1939. 
Lignite output increased by 19.4 per cent, and the output 
of iron ore by 10.4 per cent. It is clear from the annual 
reports of the leading industrial concerns that during 1940 
capacity was fully employed, mainly on war orders trans- 
ferred from German concerns. The total turnover of the 
Poldi Huette AG increased during the year by 25 per cent. 
Plant and factories of the concern were fully employed on 
war orders. The famous Skoda works, now a subsidiary 
of the Reichswerke AG H. Goering, report an increase in 
capital. The Verein fuer Chemische and Metallurgische 
Produktion Prague increased production considerably. Al 
the principal concerns increased their capital expenditure. 
The total deposits of nine banks increased from 
Kr. 11,873 millions on December 31, 1939, to Kr. 16,301 
millions on March 31, 1941. Advances, on the other hand, 
decreased from Kr. 9,100 millions to Kr. 7,790 millions. The 
banks invested a considerable part of their financi 
resources in German Treasury bills and Treasury bonds. 
The bill portfolio covering these investments increased from 
Kr. 1,447 millions to Kr. 5,329 millions. 
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Oil in American Defence 


HE advantages possessed by the democratic Powers in 

their command of oil supplies have been greatly 
exaggerated in popular discussion; but they are none the 
less real. Given the necessary transport facilities, Britain 
can obtain an abundance of oil from any of the world’s 
exporters, while America is far and away the largest pro- 
ducer of this essential raw material. The latter’s 1940 out- 
put of 1,352 million barrels (say 185 million tons) was, 
indeed, equivalent to 63 per cent of the world total. The 
importance of oil in war was underlined by the President 
earlier this year, when he appointed Mr Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, to be Federal Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for Defence; and the lesson was driven home to 
every citizen when Mr. Ickes proceeded to impose restric- 
tions on the use of motor fuel in the Eastern States. 
Despite the fact, recorded in a Note in last week’s 
Economist, that these restrictions—necessitated by the loan 
of tankers to Great Britain—have been removed now that 
some of the borrowed vessels are being returned to their 
owners, a general realisation of the crucial importance of 
the petroleum industry remains. 

Though not so directly affected by rearmament require- 
ments as, for example, steel, petroleum products proper, as 
well as certain of the industry’s chemical by-products, have 
been in steadily increasing demand. With the steep rise 
in general business activity in the United States there has 
been a marked advance in the demand for industrial fuels 
and lubricants, while steadily mounting pay-rolls have 
naturally been reflected—in a country which possesses well 
over 30 million motor vehicles—in a sharp rise in petrol 
consumption, Following a remarkable increase in domestic 
demand for the principal petroleum products in 1940, a 
further rise of over 10 per cent occurred in the first six 
months of the current year. As compared with the same 
period of last year, domestic requirements advanced as 
follows :—Motor fuel from 279 to 309 million barrels; lubri- 
cating oils from 12 to 1§ millions; gas oil and distillate fuel 
oil from 85 to 93 millions, and residual fuel oil from 169 
to 188 millions. Despite a sharp reduction in exports, due 
mainly to the loss of European outlets—total shipments of 
the principal products fell from 41 to less than 29 million 
barrels over the year—total demand for all oils thus regis- 
tered a considerable advance in the period under review. 
And the pace has shown no sign of slackening since the 
close of the half-year. 

_ The expansion in demand has naturally been reflected 
in an upward trend of prices. But Mr Henderson, chief of 
the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, has 
taken steps to check any inflationary advance in the price of 
petroleum products. First came the stabilisation (at the 
end of July) of Gulf prices for petrol for domestic shipment, 
4 maximum of 6 cents a gallon being laid down for 72-74 
Octane material ; but an increase to 6} cents is now possible 
Owing to the intervening rise in costs. For the principal 
grade of Pennsylvanian lubricating oil a ceiling of 33 cents 
a gallon has been decreed, while restrictions have been 
Placed on increases in the price of crude oil. Finally, filling 
Station prices for petrol have been fixed in 40 eastern cities. 
Aese measures, though naturally not very popular in the 
industry, certainly seem wise in the light of British 
€xperience ; for in the United States prices of petroleum 
Products enter into industrial and transport costs at many 
Points. To hold in check the upward tendency in this 
important sector will therefore contribute materially to the 
avoidance of inflation in the economy as a whole. 

Hitherto supplies of the majority of bulk products appear 
A have kept pace fairly well with the increasing demand. 

Ccording to the A.P.I. statistics, stocks of petrol amounted 
‘0 83,343,000 barrels on October 25th, against 80,891,000 


els on the corresponding date of 1940. Those of gas oil 


and distillate fuel oil rose from 48,893,000 to $3,183,000 
barrels in the same period. These increases in stocks, how- 
ever, have hardly done more than keep pace with rising 
demand, and in some important special varieties stocks are 
running down. Thus in residual fuel oil there was a marked 
decline—from 108,475,000 to 95,205,000 barrels—but this 
was almost entirely confined to California, stocks east of 
the Rockies having gone down by no more than 1,647,000 
barrels. Lubricating oil stocks are also much lower, stocks 
of viscous neutral in the Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent 
regions having fallen from 608,000 barrels in August, 1940, 
to 368,000 barrels in July, 1941. Finally, stocks of crude 
petroleum have been reduced over the year from the high 
figure of 262,098,000 to 243,605,000 barrels. A year ago there 
was a wid2spread tendency to regard stocks as excessive. 
And representing, as they do, something like five months’ 
domestic requirements of the principal liquid products, they 
still appear, in general—though not in some special varieties 
—adequate for present needs. 

But if requirements continue to grow—and in the absence 
of Government intervention this may be taken for granted— 
will the oil industry be in a position to deliver the goods? 
An unqualified answer is not so easily given as might be 
supposed, for the issue is not dependent upon the petroleum 
industry alone. Owing to the stringent position in the steel 
industry, difficulties have lately been encountered by certain 
oil companies in securing supplies of essential equipment. 
In the case of plant for the manufacture of highest quality 
aviation petrol, high priorities have, it is true, been granted. 
But from both the producing and refining sections there 
has recently come a chorus of complaints that proper 
recognition of the industry’s great importance has not been 
manifest in the decisions of the Supply, Priorities and 
Allocations Board. But on the assumption that there will be 
no serious lack of steel tubes and other necessary drilling 
equipment, the position of the producing section of the 
industry appears reasonably assured. Although the output 
of crude oil has risen from a daily average of about 3,500,000 
barrels in January to a present level of around 4,100,000 
barrels, there is still a considerable “shut-in” capacity. 
This means that an immediate increase in output—up to 
perhaps 4,600,000 barrels daily—could be secured simply by 
operating the flowing wells at capacity ; and an acceleration 
of drilling work would ensure a further increase in a few 
months. Production of high-grade Pennsylvanian crudes, 
from which the finest lubricating oils are manufactured, can- 
not be expanded easily at short notice. But there are plentiful 
supplies of other crudes which, when subjected to modern 
methods of treatment, yield lubricants of only slightly 
inferior quality. 

In the refining branch, however, the position is much less 
favourable. The available statistics certainly suggest that 
the active capacity of the 500-odd refineries in the United 
States is around 4,600,000 barrels a day, against a present 
daily throughput of only about 4,100,000 barrels. But such 
figures may be misleading. The capacity now idle may not 
be capable of turning out products conforming to stringent 
present-day specifications, while a refinery, in contrast with 
a flowing oil well, cannot be operated for 365 days a year. 
Much of the spare capacity is in inland regions or on the 
Pacific Coast, and its use would intensify the transport 
problem. Only a small proportion of it, perhaps equivalent 
to some 110,000 barrels a day, is in complete plants. That the 
refineries are, in fact, now working fairly near the practicable 
limit of their capacity was recently suggested by Mr R. K. 
Davies, who—though guilty a few months ago of making 
an unduly alarmist statement of the East Coast supply 
position—as Mr Ickes’ deputy co-ordinator should know the 
facts of the present situation. New refineries are, of course, 
always being constructed in the United States, technical 
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progress in this branch being exceptionally rapid. But it 
may be necessary to speed up such construction work—and 
to guarantee the materials for the purpose—if an adequate 
margin of refining capacity is to be maintained. 

In general, therefore, the American oil position is one that 
requires careful watching, but no alarmism. There is still 
a margin of capacity over and above present consumption. 
But the margin is small, the demand is rising—it might rise 
very rapidly if a vast war of movement were to begin—and 
additions to refining capacity are likely to be slow. More- 
over, rising demand for, and growing dependence on, other 
varieties of oil, such as fuel oil and residual oils (used in 
domestic heaters), make it difficult to increase the proportion 
of crude going into motor and aviation fuels. But there is, 
of course, one enormous cushion against rising needs. The 
domestic consumption of motor spirit and lubricating oil, 
though not much more than half the total output of the 
American oil industry, is something like seven or eight times 
the total supplies of German Europe. Mr Ickes’s recent 
attempts to restrict consumption on the Eastern seaboard 
were ill-conceived and unsuccessful. But private consump- 
tion could be reduced if the need arose, and a comparatively 
small cut would supply the needs of a very large army. 

Petroleum cannot, however, be treated as a single homo- 
geneous commodity, and in some of the more specialised 
branches of the industry the position is by no means so re- 
assuring. There may be a severe shortage of lubricating oil 
(so often forgotten in oil calculations) in prospect. In the 
case of 100-octane aviation fuel the need for increased 
capacity is officially recognised. The capacity of the existing 
plants for the manufacture of this highest-grade fuel is 
officially estimated at 40,000 barrels a day, or well over 
1,500,000 tons a year. Though this is adequate for the needs 
of the moment, a rapid increase in requirements must be 
provided for. Only last month the United States Secretary 
for War announced plans for almost trebling the Army Air 
Force to 400,000 flying cadets and enlisted men by the end 
of next June, and, if possible, to 500,000 after that. The 
latest OPM schedule calls*for an output of some 4,000 
aircraft a month by next July—about double the existing 
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rate of production. To these rapidly growing American re- 
quirements for aviation petrol must be added some part of 
British and Russian needs. 

In anticipation of increased home requirements, the 
Administration placed certain restrictions on the export of 
aviation fuels as long ago as’ July, 1940, and later made 
arrangements for the accumulation of emergency reserves 
equal to “ 100 days’ requirements of a full war basis.” The 
target figure has naturally never been disclosed, but stocks 
of all aviation petrols have steadily advanced to a present 
level of over 7,000,000 barrels. The next step was to with- 
hold from general use all blending agents needed for the 
manufacture of highest quality aircraft fuels. Finally—and 
most important of all—plans have been drawn up for 
trebling existing capacity for the production of 100-octane 
petrol at a cost of approximately $150,000,000. Though 
work has apparently not yet been started on many of these 
new plants, Mr Ickes has offered front-rank priorities to 
refiners building new plant or expanding their existing 
capacity. A daily output of 120,000 barrels of aviation fuel 
would be sufficient to keep some 66,000 fighter aircraft in 
the air for one hour a day throughout the year—which 
suggests that Mr Ickes’ aims are none too high. If the 
necessary basic stocks and blending agents are obtainable 
at short notice—and this seems to be reasonably certain— 
it is to be hoped that nothing will be allowed to interfere 
with the speedy fulfilment of the programme. 

It may be literally correct to say—as Mr Sumner 
Welles said in public last week-end—that “the western 
hemisphere’s petroleum problem has ended” or that “ the 
current requirements of each country in this hemisphere 
can be met one hundred per cent” and still to feel some 
anxiety about the future position. However, if remedial 
action is sufficiently drastic and timely, the American oil 
industry should be able, given the necessary materials and 
equipment, to meet all reasonable demands for its products. 
And in the event of a sudden and unforeseen jump in 
military needs it would always be possible by a propor- 
tionately slight cut in non-essential uses (especially of 
petrol) to free large quantities of petroleum products. 


Finance and Banking 


Credit Still Expanding 


The position in the short loan market has become 
exceptionally easy again. The clearing banks have recovered 
from the October making-up troubles ; there have been com- 
paratively few bills to take up this week; the temporary 
lull in Warships Weeks has much reduced the flow of sub- 
scriptions to Government issues; and on the other hand 
Exchequer disbursements have been exceptionally heavy. 
All these factors help to explain the plethora of credit which 
has been apparent in the money market this week. The 
banks have all been keen buyers of bills, and as the market 
only obtained a 28 per cent allotment at last week’s tenders 
for Treasury bills, they have found it difficult to satisfy 
the whole of their appetite by purchases from the market. 
The effect of the recent heavy Government disburse- 
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ments is reflected in the latest Bank return, which 
shows a drop of £3,191,000 in public deposits, and a cor- 
responding rise of £3,052,000 in bankers’ deposits, carry- 
ing the latter to the comfortable level of £120,013,000. The 
feature of the return js its revelation of another rise of 
£6,622,000 in the note circulation, carrying it to within 
£51,000 of the £700,000,000 mark. The movement 1s 
counter-seasonal, and leaves a mere £30,292,000 of unissued 
notes in reserve. At this rate another increase in the fiduciary 
circulation will have to be made before the end of the year. 
The authorities are going out of their way to prevent this 
increased circulation from affecting the credit position, and 
during the week to last Wednesday a further £8,350,000 was 
added to the Bank’s holding of Government securities—thus 
more than neutralising the contractionist effect of the net 
withdrawal of notes. 
o * * 


Expenditure Record 


The Exchequer return for last week is noteworthy for 
its revelation of a rate of Government expenditure pr¢- 
viously exceeded in one exceptional period only, namey 
the final nine days of the last financial year, when the cus- 
tomary accounting adjustment brought the apparent figure 
of expenditure to a level well in excess of the true Ex- 
chequer outlay. No such reservations, however, attach ' 
the latest weekly figure which reveals an expenditure for 
that period of £122,195,429 or equal to an annual rate © 
over £6,350,000,000. Last week’s total was swollen to the 
extent of £18,484,716 by National Debt charges, but eve? 
allowing for this the rate of expenditure revealed is of th¢ 
magnitude of about £5,400,000,000 per annum, or abou! 
£1,450,000,000 in.excess of the estimated expenditure for 
the year (deducting, for purposes of true comparison, th: 
National Debt charge from the budget estimate). The tot 
ordinary expenditure in the first seven months of the cur 
rent financial year (i.e., in 58.3 per cent of the year) amounts 
to 64 per cent of the estimate for the twelve months. A‘ 
the rate of expenditure has been accelerating, it 1s wg 
foregone conclusion that the expenditure estimates for ‘ 
year will again be comfortably exceeded. The tradition © 
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--4 budgeting, so solidly established since the outbreak 
; oat thus in no danger of being broken this year. 
* * * 


Revenue Prospects 


The redeeming feature of this budgetary pusillanimity 
is that by underestimating expenditure, the Chancellor 
underestimated the likely growth in the monetary national 
income and, therefore, in the yield of taxation. It is already 
evident that the estimated revenue of £1,786,360,000 for the 
year will be appreciably exceeded. Of that total, some 51 
per cent had been collected by the end of last week, while 
at the corresponding period of last year the revenue collected 
was only 40 per cent of the total amount which was received 
by the Exchequer for the full year 1940-41. There is every 
likelihood of the customary acceleration in the flow of 
revenue being greater in the current year than it was last. 
The greater part of the £253,000,000 increase in the esti- 
mated yield of income tax will be compressed in the final 
five months of the financial year. The income tax yield to 
date is already £97,000,000 in excess of what it was at this 
time last year, and given the normal seasonal, spurt in the 
collection of this tax, it should yield more than the esti- 
mated £756,000,000 by the end of next March. The accelera- 
tion in question should become particularly evident from 
now onwards, for schedule E income tax now deducted at 
source on salaries and wages begins this week to bear the 
higher rates imposed last April. Wage envelopes handed out 
at the end of this week will have been the first to reflect the 
impact of the last change in taxation and to affect the hun- 
dreds of thousands of new wage earners brought within 
the taxpaying class by the last Budget. Similarly, it is at 
the end of this month that salary earners paid monthly will 
be first made to feel the additional burden they will hence- 
forth be called upon to bear. It will be interesting to note 
how far the reduced pay envelopes will find their reflection 
in a reduced flow of small savings to Government loans. 
Some immediate reaction seems inevitable. It will be up to 
the National Savings Campaign to minimise both the 
severity and duration of its impact. From this point of view, 
the launching of the Warships Weeks campaign is well 
timed, for its appeal is aimed as much to the small saver 
as to the institutional investor whose participation in Gov- 
ernment issues is less directly affected by fiscal considera- 
tions than that of the individual. 

x * * 


Check on Bank Notes 


Acting on instructions from the Ministry of Food, the 
joint-stock banks have begun to keep a record of the dis- 
lnctive numbers of bank notes issued at certain of their 
branches and, in particular, of notes withdrawn by drawings 
on accounts largely or mainly operated in this manner. The 
intention is to keep a check on the issue of currency which 


‘may serve one or other of the “black markets” in food- 


stuffs and by following the circulation of such notes to 
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obtain additional evidence on the location of these markets 
and on the identity of the persons engaged in them. Most 
of the black market operations involve payments in notes, 
though diamonds have also been used for this purpose. 
The general practice is for the invoice at the authorised 
price to be paid by cheque in the normal way and for the 
illegal excess to be settled in cash. The chances of detection 
are thus minimised and all evidence of the illegal part of 
the transaction can be eradicated. It is believed that this 
use of currency in black market operations has reached 
appreciable dimensions, and that it represents a by no 


means negligible factor in the unexpectedly severe expan- * 


sion in the note issue over recent months. It may well be 
questioned why so obvious a piece of detective work should 
be as widely publicised as it has been. The answer prob- 
ably is that more good may be achieved by the deterrent 
effect of the new precautions than by the actual discovery 
of some of the black market operators which greater secrecy 
might have achieved. . 


* * * 


Bank Charges 


There has recently been evidence of a fairly widespread 
tendency among the clearing banks to increase the charges 
made to keep current accounts. This is a matter in which 
local branch managers are left considerable discretion ; but 
the manner in which that discretion has been used suggests 
that it has not been altogether devoid of guidance from the 
centre. There would be ample justification for such guidance 
in the heavy pressure on bank costs brought about by the 
war. If the banks are unduly oppressed by increased staff, 
ARP and other charges it is far preferable that they should 
recoup themselves by charging more for the services they 
render than by switching their assets from shorter into 
longer and comparatively high-yielding Government loans. 
Recent experience in Eire should, however, have taught the 
banks to tread warily along this path of increased charges. 
In Eire, the initiative was boldly taken by the Irish Banks 
Standing Committee at the end of last August, when a fixed 
scale of bank charges was announced. This was to be 
1os. 6d. per half-year for accounts not exceeding §0 trans- 
actions, and a further ros. 6d. for each completed 50 
transactions up to a maximum fee I5 guineas. 
During September hardly a day passed without 
bringing one or more petitions and resolutions from 
commercial and public bodies in Eire, each vying with the 
others in the terms of outr sed protestation with which it 
attacked the proposal. The Minister for Supplies was com- 
pelled to take cognisance of this nation-wide clamour and 
on September 29th, two days before the new scale of charges 
was due to come into operation, he requested the banks to 
postpone the increase pending an inquiry by his department 
into the reasons for the proposal. More than a month has 
passed, and the findings of this inquiry are still being 
awaited. 


Investment 


Recovery Yields 


Another month has passed without bringing any 
development of major importance to the stock market. As 
was already evident a week ago, fixed interest securities 
have risen relatively to industrial equities, and, in fact, are 
up on the month, while ordinary shares show a very slight 
decline. The rise in the former class has occurred in second 
and third line securities, and in medium-dated Government 
securities. The irredeemables are comparatively neglected, 
while the “shorts” are held back by the conditions ex- 
plained in The Economist of October 25th. The fall in 
€quities is, according to The Actuaries’ Investment Index, 
the smallest movement for many months, and it is to be 
hoted that, once again, it fails fully to reflect the reduction 
in dividend payments, the yield on the total of 159 in- 
dustrials being lower, although by very little. Among 15 
stoups of industrials proper, six show rises and eight falls, 
fac the only substantial improvement is in electrical manu- 
acturing, one of the very few sections which enjoys both 
good current results, and an upward secular trend. The other 
"ses among industrials are in shares which had been for 
pe reason or another out of favour, but it cannot be said 

at the movements reflect a very definite outlook. It 
Seems reasonable to suppose that the intensity of the 
Struggle in Russia, and the publicity given to the need for 


FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
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further expansion of output, both here and in the United 
States, might have impressed upon the investor the prob- 
ability that the post-war recovery, of which he appeared to 
be thinking in the early summer, is still a very long way off. 
He may well have reached this conclusion, but it finds no 
reflection in prices. The only groups yielding less than 4 per 
cent are cotton, oil and building materials, the ones giving 
over 6 per cent are iron and steel, coal, railways and air- 
craft manufacturing. The position of coal is not very clear, 
but, otherwise, the first group are recovery industries, and 
the second those where there is danger of substantial excess 
capacity once the war regime is ended. The remaining eight 
groups give yields ranging from 5.54 for breweries—some 


- decline in employment is discounted—to 4.38 for stores 


and catering. The weighted average of these eight is 4.86, 
against 5.22 for the whole list, and 4.85 for twenty concerns 
in the miscellaneous group. 


* x * 


A New Pattern 


It can scarcely be said that such yields are handsome, 
evev when compared with 3 per cent on long-dated Govern- 
ment securities. This is especially so when it is remembered 
that the end has not yet been seen of the combined effects 
of EPT at the full rate, and war damage payments, which 
are due to increase progressively unless the absence of 
bombing continues long enough to make possible a sub- 
stantial revision of the basis of contribution. None the less, 
it is probable that prices will not remain indefinitely as 


_Stable as they have been in recent weeks. Apart from mili- 


tary developments, whose long-term effect has usually been 
slight, there seem three main directions from which fresh 
movements may be stimulated. The South African vesting 
of next month, and the Indian operation which is likely to 





Consolidated Main Reef Mines 
and Estate, Limited. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1941. 
Capital, £1,247,602 in £1 shares, all issued, fully paid. 
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Tonnage Milled, 2,472,000. 


Per ton milled. 











Total Working Revenue ... ... ... ... £3,273,278 14 6 £1 6 6 
Total Working Expenditure ... ... ... 2,479,371 7 8 101 
Working Profit ... .. ... ... .. ... £793,907 610 £0 6 5 
Total Profit for the Year... ... 2. 1... oe us oe =£804,325 8 9 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1940... ... 358,717 16 11 
Forfeited Dividends Account ec aie: hn” tals: oe 267 111 
£1,163,310 7 7 
This amount has been dealt with as follcws:— 
Expenditure on Capital Account for 
the year nab ont eee tes ee ee te COD BD 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account 
of Outstanding Liability as at 
Sist July, 1940 ih ienk Ponte sid 1,586 4 0 
Taxation ino. fan 363,711 13 10 
——-- 429,918 6 7 
£733,392 1 0 


Dividends declared during the year:— 
No. 62 of 15 per cent., and No. 63 0f 12} percent. 343,090 11 0 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of ... ... ... ... £390,301 10 0 





The available ore reserve has been re-estimated, and is as follows:— 
Value Width. 





Tons. Dwt. Inches. | 

6” ger ere CC a eich 59.1 | 
Main Reef Leader... ... ... 3,476,700 ...... 53.2 

ST ced. nes Sew. .dan. coe A cneans  eonse 49.5 

Bird Reef ose he ces oe css “ED Shccee D éciene 79.5 
Total ove cee ne wee coe OOS, O88 ...... BB ...... 59.0 





In addition there are 1,622,600 tons of payable ore valued at 
3.9 dwt. per tcn contained in shaft and safety pillars not at 
present available for stoping. 

Compared with the previous year, the available reserve shows 
a decrease of 134,000 tons, the value is 0.1 dwt. lower, and the 
estimated stoping width 1.1 inch greater. 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the 
London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., No. 4 London-wall-buildings, 
London, E.C.2. 
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follow it, are certainly not the last shots in the Treasury’s 
locker in the battle of low interest rates. There may be a 
further rise of some importance in the general level of jj 
securities for this reason. The forces which have already 
reduced the margin between the yield on 2} per cent 
Consols and industrial equities to less than half the level of 
a year ago, may carry the movement still further. Finally 
there are new developments. A minor instance affecting 
current earnings is the institution of point rationing for 
certain foodstuffs. coupled with freedom of choice to buy 
these rationed goods where one will. As the system is ex- 
tended, it may have the effect of restoring a more competi- 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices . 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Av. Yields 


Group and Number - — 
of Securities Oct. | Apl. | Sept. Oct. | Oct. Sept. | Oct, 


29, 29, | 30, | 28 | 29 | 30, | 98 
1940 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 194] 





Fixed Interest 


| 


OO GE ncediennnnaes<¥% )133-1 (137-1 (146-1 146-5 | 3-35 | 3-05 | 3-05 
Home Corptns. (4) .......... 125-2 132-4 138-0 |138-9 | 3-72 | 3-38 | 3.36 
Debs. Ind, Dis’tive (20)........ 98-3 |105-5 107-1 |108-7 | 4-41 | 4-05 | 3-99 
Ordinary Shares | 
a rr | 88-2 | 93-0 | 99-4 100-8 | 5-16 | 4-56 | 4-50 
Roweet. Temete FD) ..nc000 cess 31-8 | 33-7 | 34°7 | 34-9 | 7-44 | 6-74 | 6-63 
Building Mats. (6) ........... | 54-0 | 55-8 | 69-0 | 66-7 | 6-52 | 4-17 | 3-87 
re oda ca ls ae | 70-3 | 67-5 | 82-5 80-6 | 8-92 | 6-32 | 6-49 
Biles, Minis, (25)... .cccceciens 97-9 112-8 123-5 126-9 | 6-57 | 5-03 | 4-9] 
Iron and Steel (18) ........... | 44-0 | 46-1 | 54-4 | 53-6 | 7-87 | 6°15 | 6-24 
Total (Productive) (90)......... | 48-9 | 51-7 | 61-0 | 60-6 | 7-31 | 5°37 | 5-36 
SN CEE «-n0can 0 cowneven 33-9 | 31-0 | 38-5 37-5 | 9-47 | 7-16 | 7-42 
Breweries & Dist. (20) ........ | 85-2 | 84-6 105-6 104-3 | 7-19 | 5-47 | 5-54 
industrials—all classes (159)....| 46-4 | 48-1 | 58-4 58-2 7-08 | 5 25 5-22 





tive element to retail trading. Much more important is the 
fact that there is a growing realisation that, if chaos is to be 
avoided, and the best made of the opportunities which re- 
construction will offer, much must be planned in advance. 
As the general shape of the post-war world emerges from 
the tug-of-war of divergent opinions regarding aims and 
methods, varying estimates will inevitably be made of the 
fortunes of industrial groups. The position of the export 
industries is a very obvious case in point, and others are 
not lacking. It is thus possible to look forward to the possi- 
bility of both a general movement in values and adjustment 
between various classes, but both movements are likely to 
be at a tempo much less than that of the general recovery 
which has been the main feature of the past fifteen months. 


* * * 


Argentine Bonds and Sterling 


. The news of a scheme to convert some of the internal 
loans of Argentina to a lower interest basis has been seized 
upon by a section of the market as the prelude to possible 
action with regard to the sterling” portion of the debt. Of 
the £30 millions odd of Argentine Government debt out- 
standing in London, almost two-thirds are subject to re- 
demption by sinking funds which can be increased at will, 
so that all questions of anticipating redemption rights by 
more than a very short period are beside the point, excep! 
as concerns the remaining loan, the 5 per cent stock of 1933; 
It might be attractive to repay this early as it carries the 
highest rate of interest. It would appear, however, that 
there is no reason at present to look for any large scale 
operation. Balance of payments. figures for recent years 
are, evidently, not available, but the following table gives 
the state of the balance of physical trade for the first eight 
months of this year and last. 


ARGENTINE TRADE 
Millions of pesos 


United Kingdom Total Trade 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
Exports to 
Market value. 427 320 1,117 969 
Imports from 
Tariff value.. 158 93 775 505 
Market ,, ..  *222 *136 1,091 741 
Favourable balnce. *205 *184 26 228 
* Estimated. 


There is, thus, a favourable balance with this country of 
some {11 millions, which is less than that on the corres 
ponding period of 1940, and, although the world balance 
on current trade is much better than at that time, it ® 
still modest. The sterling resulting from the trade with = 
country goes to a special account set up under the tr C 
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agreement and no information is available as to any special 
restrictions upon Its use, although these may exist. But in 
any case, the net amount available is greatly inferior to the 
usual pre-war figure. This is only to be expected in view 
of the difficulties which Argentina experiences as a result 
of the closing of markets for her cereal produce. These 
difficulties have been lightened, but not removed, by the 
agreements of this country to take large quantities of meat 
and of the U.S.A. to buy: wool and hides. it will be sur- 
prising if, in these circumstances, any major operation is 
undertaken, although it is not impossible that such surplus 
as remains, after meeting the normal sinking fund and 
interest service on the debt and other necessary payments, 
will be devoted in part to increasing sinking fund purchases. 
As to the internal debt conversion, this reflects in all prob- 
ability the increased control given by a closed economy 
rather than any positive improvement in the status of the 
Government as a creditor, for large and increasing funds 
have to be found to finance purchases of grain and other 
products for which there is no sale. 


tt * . 


The Montreal Dispute 


In view of the haste now necessary after the long delay, 
the Committee for General Purposes of the Stock Exchange, 
London, has itself taken in hand the matter of securing 
organised representation for British bondholders of the City 
of Montreal. The actual machinery so far established is the 
creation of a sub-committee, including, among others, the 
chairman and deputy-chairman of the Committee for 
General Purposes, which is already getting in touch with 
the larger holders of the bonds in this country, and hopes 
by this means to establish a working body to handle the 
matter. This appears to be the first time that the Stock 
Exchange Committee, as such, has undertaken this kind of 
task, although it has on at least one occasion made repre- 
sentations to a company that an attempt to force through 
a scheme of reconstruction could only be followed by official 
action. There is so far little further information as to the 
actual position in Montreal. The Quebec Municipal Com- 
mittee, a body appointed some years ago to deal with cities 
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whose finances were entaagled, is participating in the recon- 
struction in some way, but the secrecy which has surrounded 
the whole matter envelopes the activities of this body, and 
it has been impossible to discover whether it is effectively 
in charge of Montreal’s finances. In fact, there is a dis- 
graceful lack of information in this country on every point of 
importance, and it is a relief to learn that certain influential 
quarters are already showing interest in the formation of a 
bondholders’ committee which will really represent British 
interests. There can be little doubt that, in this matter of 


* protecting the rights of bond and shareholders, there is more 


experience in this country than in America, and if it can 
be mobilised in wartime for a job which admittedly makes 
no apparent, direct contribution to the war effort, there is 
still a good chance that a reasonable scheme can be sub- 
stituted for that which now holds the field. 


Company Notes 


Horden Colliery Accounts 


Total profits of Horden Collieries were reduced from 
£413,139 to £395,968 in the year to September 3oth last 
while charges against earnings remained approximately 
stable. Thus, equity earnings are down from £114,301 to 
£112,042, representing 7.46 against 7.71 per cent. Tax pro- 
vision absorbed {£160,000 and war damage contribution 
£15,000, against £190,000 for tax and contingencies in the 
previous year. The repetition of the 74 per cent dividend 
involves a small draft on the carry forward, which is reduced 
from £79,232 to £78,775. War damage contribution is not 
mainly provided out of revenue, a further £20,000 being 
transferred from reserve for contingencies. The balance sheet 
shows a rise in the total of current assets from £755,551 to 
£828,642, accompanied by a drop of some £45,000 in the 
total of fixed assets, which now stand at £2,350,150. The 
increase in liquid assets is concentrated on a jump in cash 
holdings from £83,285 to £267,811 and in debtors from 
£156,182 to £260,660. Stocks are nearly £80,000 lower at 


NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1941. 
Issued Capital, £1,400,000, in 2,800,000 Shares at 10s. each. 
- DIRECTORATE. 


Dr. H. PIROW (Chairman). R. 


MAJOR C, 


: S. G. STOKES. JOHN MARTIN. 
G. CARLETON JONES. R. W. 


FFENNELL. S. C. BLACK, 


S. GOLDMAN. 





Total Working Revenue i 
Total Working Expenditure... e 


Working Profi 


Total Profit for the Year - Ba ap £4. 

Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1940... 

Forfeited Dividends Account eS ied oe 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 


Expenditure on Capital Account 


Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of Outstanding Liability as at 3lst 


July, 1940 2... 
Taxation... ee ee 


Tonnage milled, 2,383,000. 


Per ton milled. 
£2,901,399 5 2 


__ ane es ae 
£1,037,813 9 1 £0 8 9 


£1,046,977 6 1 
241,847 11 8 
1,017 12 6 


$1,289,842 10 3 
£1,728 13 0 


5,748 8 0 


£726,420 


Dividends declared during the year—No. 69 of 20 per cent. and No. 70 of 15 per cent. ... —... 490,000 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of ... 


£236,420 
——————— 


The Ore Reserve was re-estimated as at 30th June, 1941, and is as follows :— 


AVAILABLE. 


I Per Ton. | Inches. 


| 46.0 
| 40.8 

41.8 
| 48.8 
| 60.9 


30 | 47a, 


Per ton and , Tespectively. 


As the remaining undeveloped areas 


the ore reserve will be insufficient to supply the full tonnage for both mills. 
pillar supporting the north mill. This work will be spread over several years. 
he full Report and Accou 


UNAVAILABLE. TOTAL. 


Value 
Dwt. | Width, 
Per Ton. | Inches. Tons, | Per Ton. Inches. 


| 
44.6 1,522,300 | a 


| 
| 
| 


42.4 701,400 
44.3 332,200 
| 48.5 2,282,500 . | 
| 60.3 1,123,200 | 4. 
| 


| 47.3 | 5,961,600 | 


ll Daan 


Compared with the previous year’s estimate, the total reserve shows a (lecrease of 958,300 tons, the value and width being lower by 0.2 dwt. 
4 inches ‘ 
in which payable ore can be expected to occur, are steadily declining the time is approaching when 


In these circumstances it has been decided to mine the reef left in the 
No serious reduction in tonnage is anticipated during the current year. 


nts may be bbtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., 4, ndon-wall-buildings, E.C.2. 
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, while investments are reduced from £246,377 to 
oe The net change in near liabilities is insignificant, a 
fall in taxation and contingencies from £376,130 to £296,014 
being accompanied by the provision of £33,610 for war 
damage payments and a rise in creditors from £63,636 to 
£84,567. General reserve 1s unchanged at £240,000. The 
directors state that since the end of February last demand 
has revived and now exceeds the capacity to supply it, a 
fact which is indicated by the depletion of stocks and rise 
in cash and debtors. It is welcome news that the management 


has arranged for the erection of canteens at each of the“ 


’s collieries. There is a reasonable possibility that 
mal sor halle of demand in the current year will provide 
higher net earnings provided that no acute labour shortage 
is allowed to develop. The £1 ordinary stock, at 22s. 6d., 
yields £6 17s. 11d. per cent. 


* * * 


Leach’s Argentine Estates 


Total profits of Leach’s Argentine Estates declined in 
the year to March 31 from £230,000 to £177,331, mainly 
on account of the lower price obtainable for the sale of 
sugar. Depreciation claimed £51,499 against £49,940, other 
expenses were a trifle higher than in 1939-40, but 
taxation required only £10,000 against £30,000. None 
the less, earnings for dividends amounted to only £83,664 
against £117,723, permitting the fixed cumulative 6 per 
cent dividends on preference and ordinary stock to be 
covered and the balance of £17,692 against £51,796 to be 
placed to general reserve in accordance with the com- 
pany’s usual practice. Exchange losses were heavy, although 
lower than in the previous year, amounting to £19,752 
against £22,331. The yield of sugar per ton and the ton- 
nage milled by the company both increased, and production 
reached a new record at 35,250 against 32,054 tons. Con- 
sumption in general was also higher, so that the lower 
selling price, coupled with the relatively stable exchange 
losses, was the sole cause of the setback. The pro- 
portion of earnings drawn from sugar fell from 88 to 78 
per cent, due to the higher yield of citrus crops. The com- 
pany has continued its practice of transferring sums from 
general to exchange reserve to cover the excess of trading 
assets over liabilities in Argentina, exchange reserve rising 
in the current year by £8,500 to £69,000. General reserve, 
after this deduction and the transfer from current profits, 
stands at £386,447 against £397,007. The balance-sheet also 
shows a decline in both creditors, including taxation, and 
bank overdraft from £239,982 to £190,289 and from £54,213 
to £30,796 respectively. Bills payable, £127,611 of which 
are secured on stocks of sugar, are up from £203,923 to 
£247,157. Among liquid assets, cash holdings are some 
£3,000 higher at £28,243, and stocks of sugar and alcohol 
over £14,000 inigher at £177,308. Stores are reduced from 
£158,425 to £131,072, and debtors from {£239,873 to 
£229,613. 


* 


Conditions in the Argentine sugar industry remained 
substantially unchanged throughout the company’s year. 
The national sugar law remained on the shelf and there 
was no change in the Convenio agreement. It seems pro- 
bable, therefore, that the growth in production meant that 
an even larger proportion of the total crop had to be ex- 
ported than in the preceding year and that the less satis- 
factory results are partly to be attributed to this fact. 
Since the end of the financial year, the hopes of a new 
Convenio agreement have been realised, and it may be 
assumed that this will have the effect of bringing produc- 
tion into closer relationship with internal demand. The 
company has always been favourably placed as compared 
with many other British concerns operating in Argentina 
in that it had an assured market for much of its produce. 
This factor is likely to be of increased importance in the 





NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines, 
Limited, payable December 15, 1941, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, November 20th, 194]. 

By Order of the Board. 
J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 

Toronto, October 3lst, 1941. 
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future, but prosperity is, of course, dependent upon 
securing a really remunerative price in the local market 
The tos. ordinary shares stand at 7s. 6d., giving a yield oj 
some £8 5s. 7d. per cent, while the £1 6s. per cent par- 
ticipating preference are quoted at 18s, 9d. 


x * * 


Burma Corporation Results 


The decline in total profits of Burma Corporation 
from £1,043,044 to £924,263 in the year to June 3oth last 
is due both to a moderate fall in metal sales from £2,310,911 
to £2,228,927 and to a slight rise in operating costs from 
£1,244,310 to £1,298,234. There was no exchange loss and 
depreciation absorbed £35,411 against £40,433. Tax 
liability, provided at the current rate in each year, rose 
from £489,410 to £495,380. This, however, takes no 
account of the supplementary provision for 1939-40 trans- 
ferred from general reserve to meet the subsequent increase 
in the standard rate of income tax. Thus, the apparent 
decline in net profits in Indian currency from Rs. 68,12,359 
to Rs. §2,46,295 is modified to the extent of Rs. 10,00,000 
transferred to taxation reserve in 1940-41. Equity earnings 
are down from £510,927 to £393,472, narrowly covering 
the tax-free dividend reduced from 4.86 to 4.16 per cent, 
but permitting an increase in the carry forward from 
£63,366 to £75,978. 

Years ended June 30, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ 

Metal sales, etc. ............ 2,316,455 2,310,911 2,208 907 
Operating expenses ......... 1,350,739 1,244,310 1,298,234 
PEGE o vewesedscesies 941,087 1,043,044 924,263 
Depreciation (& exch. loss)... 56,599 42,707 35,411 
Taxes and duties ........... $361,681 {489,410 495 380 
Shares (tax free) :— 

ST hh ak6ae 6s eed os'0:9 522,807 510,927 393,472 

DEN eGwascbhecdades cess 571,290 444,337 380,860 

BEE TAT hoctenscidwcce 5:7 5 °6 4-3 

Paid % (approx.) tf ....... 6 -25 4 -86 4-16 
Carry forward. ...........: §Dr. 3,224 63,366 75,978 


* After deduction of general expenses and fees and addition of 
other income. 

} Excluding £67,500 transferred direct from general reserve in 
1938-39, and £75,000 in 1939-40. 

t Free of Indian, Burmese and British income tax. 

§ After £41,250 to tax reserve. 


As in the previous year, no details of output are available. 
but the directors state that sales of silver to the Indian 
Government, and the British Government demand for lead, 
played a preponderant part in maintaining revenue. Stocks 
of metals were reduced last year from £145,909 to £82,501. 
while stores and plant stand at £355,940 against £404,637. 
The year’s expenditure in the smelter division amounts to 
£56,254 against £62,963. Cash holdings are up from 
£967,497 to £1,140,108 and investments by some £23,000 
to £179,757. Debtors have risen ahead of creditors, while 
the decline in general reserve from £111,887 to £36,887 
through transfer to tax reserve is accompanied by an in- 
crease in the latter fund from £888,027 to £1,055,187. 
Despite higher costs and taxation, and transport difficul- 
ties, Burma Corporation remains a prosperous and solid 
concern. The 13s. 6d. (Rs. 9) ordinary shares at 6s. 3d. ex 
dividend yield £8 19s. 9d. per cent. 


* * x 


Singer Motors Improved Results 


The full accounts of Singer Motors show total profits 
after tax of £266,793 for the year to July 31st last, against 
£206,385 for the previous sixteen months. This improve- 
ment is an indication that a significant revival of business 
activity took place last year, and the directors state that it 
was necessary to make provision for EPT as well as income- 
tax, whereas no provision for EPT was made in the previous 
year. Charges agairist profits are generally higher than in 
the previous period, maintenance of plant requiring £51,35! 
against £28,527, and ARP and war damage contribution 
£30,695 against £14,587 for the former. Since total charges 
rose only by £33,547, while revenue rose by £60,408, net 
profits are up from £58,648 to £85,509. The whole of this 
total is placed to the carry forward, thus converting 4 
debit of £60,242 into a credit of £25,267. The directors 
have purchased and cancelled £7,113 against £7,720 of 
debenture stock, and have decided to redeem the remaining 
4 per cent Iticome Notes to a total of £13,314. Unfortu- 
nately, the realisation of a creditor carry forward for the 
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first time since the reorganisation of the company in 1936 
js somewhat marred by the inclusion of an unexplained 
suspense item of £25349 among floating assets. The com- 
pany, despite last year’s improvement in earnings, is still 
painfully devoid of reserves, and a long way from making 
a payment on its ordinary capital. The balance-sheet shows 
important increases in debtors and creditors from £105,823 
to £239,799, and from £80,518 to £233,395 respectively. 
The decline in stocks from £200,351 to £189,090 is to be 
accepted with caution, since both figures are based on 
estimates unsupported by stocktaking—the management 
being unwilling to interrupt output for this purpose, Cash 
holdings are substantially higher at £167,130 against £21,907, 
but additions to fixed plant during the year amounted to 
only £1,105 against £25,548 in the previous sixteen months. 
The earnings of the past year represent a considerable rate 
on the ordinary capital after meeting the preference divi- 
dend. If they are maintained, the latter should be met and 
a payment on the former is possible, although only the most 
modest equity payments should be made before building 
up the reserve position. An unfortunate EPT standard must 
considerably impede the growth of profits. The 5s. ordinary 
shares stand at 3s. 74d. and the 8s. 7 per cent preference 
shares at 6s. 3d. 


* * * 


Peruvian Corporation 


It was unfortunate for Peruvian Corporation that the 
improved results earned in terms of the sol, in the year 
to June 30th last, should be nullified by exchange move- 
ments. In fact, the average value of the sol against sterling 
declined from 1o}d. to 9}d. in the year in question. Thus, 
while net receipts in Peruvian currency rose from 
S. 3,272,246 to S. 3,835,993, the improvement in terms of 
sterling amounted to only £8,680 at £151,841. Since there 
was an exchange loss of S. 8,040 against a credit item of 
S. 8,230; simce the Perene colonisation loss was some 
£1,600 higher at £2,642, and since interest on arrears of 
debenture service was some £7,000 higher at £69,268, the 
net deficit on the year is up from £200,695 to £214,911. 
As in each year since the debenture moratorium scheme 
was initiated in January, 1933, £261,765 has been charged 
on account to debenture holders, while the actual payment 
remains at 3 per cent. The transfer of £3,000 for deprecia- 
tion of Lake steamers which has been appropriated in the 
four previous years is maintained. Unfortunately, last year’s 
exchange reverse raises the accumulated deficit to the carry 
forward, which has increased each year since 1931-32, to 
the considerable total of £1,925,660. Since arrears of 
debenture service from 1933 are cumulative under the 
terms of the moratorium and since there seems little 
prospect of substantial improvement, at least until the 
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conclusion of the war, it is difficult to attach any value to 
the preference and ordinary stock. The most favourable 
factors in the position, as pointed out by the chairman, 
Mr Oliver R. H. Bury, in his statement, are the decisions 
of the Peruvian Government to frustrate German pene- 
tration—a decision which included the suppression of the 
German air service—and, from the economic standpoint, 
to foster the development of an iron and steel industry 
through the creation of a Mineral Bank with a capital of 
S. 50,000,000. The transport of anthracite for smelting 
would provide valuable freight for the Chimbote Railway, 
and the contemplated industrialisation could hardly fail 
to have a revivifying effect on transport receipts generally. 
The 6 per cent first mortgage debenture stock stands at 
34. 


Tube Investments Dividend 


The reduction in the final dividend of Tube Invest- 
ments from 13} to 10 per cent for the year to October 31st, 
making a total of 20 against 23; per cent, appears to have 
been totally unexpected by markets and stockholders alike. 
The general impression that the rate of payment would be 
maintained derived partly from the stability of ordinary 
distributions over the past four years, during which total 
dividends have remained unchanged at 23} per cent, while 
earnings have risen from 27.9 to 35.2 per cent in 1939-40, 
and partly from Mr Arthur Chamberlain’s surmise at the 
last general meeting that dividend rates would probably 
be maintained in the future. Since there is every 
reason to suppose that the necessity for making the reduc- 
tion could not be foreseen a year ago—despite the advent 
of heavy bombing two months earlier—the most reasonable 
explanation is the adoption of a new standard of financial 
prudence deriving from the combined effect of increased 
tax and costs. The preliminary statement indicates that 
income from subsidiaries, which represents the major part 
of Tube Investments’ revenue, is lower than in the previous 
year, when it declined from £840,860 to £804,368. War 
contingencies reserve receives £200,000 against nothing a 
year ago. It remains to be seen what appropriations com- 
pare with £150,000 to general reserve and £100,000 to 
reserve against investments at that time. An important 
feature of the reduction is the influence which it will exert 
on the Stewarts and Lloyds’ revenue from the £500 liaison 
deferred shares, on which the gross payment will be 
reduced by £18,750, or about 4 per cent on the deferred 
capital of that company. Market disappointment was 
reflected in a drop in the price of Tube Investments’ {1 
ordinary shares from 93s. 3d. to 87s. 6d., at which price 
they yield £4 11s. 11d. per cent. Stewarts and Lloyds’ £1 
deferred declined in sympathy from 46s. to 45s. 9d. 


‘THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


(HE tone throughout all sections of the 
market both before and after the week- 
end has been distinctly firm, although 
current uncertainty regarding the situa- 
ton on the Russian front and in the 
Far East resulted in a reduced volume of 


business. In the absence of any marked * 


buying or selling, price movements were 
slight. The decision of the Argentine 
Government to convert the internal loans 
attracted considerable support to the 
sterling issues in the early part of the 
current week, while in the industrial 
market both brewery and textile issues 
advanced on persistent buying. 


* 


Activity in the gilt edged market was 
slight, but prices were generally well 
maintained before the week-end, when 
gains of 4 and 4 were registered by 
4 Per cent Victory Bonds and the 2} per 
cent Funding, respectively, while 3} per 
cent Conversion Loan improved y's. The 
current week opened with losses of } for 
“2 Per cent Consols, 3} per cent Con- 
version and 3 and 3} ver cent War Loan, 
mee Pet cent National War Bonde 
tS ad 1946-48 both decli . 
The following day, however, quiet trading 


left prices unchanged. Later prices con- 
tinued firm in an inactive market. 
Interest in the foreign bond market was 
centred on Argentine issues, the news 
of the internal conversion giving rise to 
reserved support of Sterling issues. 
Thus, on Monday, 3} and 4 per cent 
Conversion both rose 2 points, while 
4 per cent “Roca” and 3 per cent 
“C” Trust repeated the previous 
Friday’s gain of 1 point. The following 
day witnessed a further advance of 3 
points for 44 per cent Conversion, while 
the 34 per cent gained 2 points. The 
3} per cent BA (Prov) loan jumped 3 
points on Monday, when Brazilian and 
Chilean bonds were generally easier. 
Japanese issues were dull, the 5 per cent 
loan of 1907 and 54 per cent, 1930, losing 


1 and 14 points respectively on Monday. . 


* 


Complete lack of interest accounted for 
the low turnover in the home rail 
market, where GW ordinary reversed an 
earlier gain of } and Southern deferred 
declined } on Monday. The following 
day GW ordinary suffered a further loss 
of 4, while Southern deferred dropped 
4, but senior issues remained steady 
throughout. Apart from a fall of 4 in 
Southern preferred prices in midweek 
were unchanged. In a quiet foreign rail 
market, San Paulo was prominent, the 


ordinary stock gaining oné point before 
and after the week-end. On Tuesday, a 
general improvement in Argentine ail 
stocks included gains of one point for 
BAGS 4 per cent debentures and C. 
Argentine 4} per cent preference. Else- 
where Canadian Pacific ordinary gained 
4 on Tuesday. 


Quiet conditions in the industrial 
market were relieved by selective buying 
of brewery shares and support for textile 
and shipping issues. In the brewery 
group, Distillers rose 1s. 9d., and Bass, 
Benskins and Ind Coope ts. before the 
week-end. Further small gains were 
realised this week, although Distillers 
reacted on Tuesday. In the aircraft and 
motor group, Napier was prominent with 
a rise of 1s. on Tuesday, but Parnall 
declined on the dividend cut, but in mid- 
week Tube Investments more than lost 
an early recovery on announcement of 
a reduced dividend. A jump of 1s. 6d. 
in Courtaulds at the close of last week 
stimulated a geéneral improvement 
among textile issues, in which Patons 
and Baldwins improved y; on Tuesday. 
Shipping issues were supported before 
the week-end when Furness Withy 
gained od., but later prices moved 
irregularly. There was little business in 
the tobacco group and in the early part 

(Continued on page 577) 
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Industry and Trade 


Non-Axis Shipping Pool 


The adoption, by the American Congress, of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee’s recommendation that the 
Neutrality Act should be amended, not merely to permit 
the arming of merchant vessels, but to allow them to enter 
the war zones, would bring an immediate and appreciable 
improvement in the Allied shipping position. The effect of 
the amendment, if enacted, would be twofold. First, a good 
deal of time would be saved if American vessels were to 
carry ‘supplies direct to this country ; secondly, it would 
be possible to use the ships under Allied and American 
control more advantageously. Indeed, it is reported from the 
United States that the removal of the restrictions on the 
movement of its merchant ships might be followed by the 
pooling of the Allied and American merchant fleets under 
an international committee. The constitution of such a pool 
would facilitate the distribution of vessels for the purposes 
for which they are best suited. Since America’s merchant 
fleet (excluding lake vessels) totalled some 9 million gross 
tons before the war, the economies that could be achieved 
are likely to be considerable. Their significance, however, 
lies in the fact that they would be immediate. True, the 
expansion of shipbuilding in the United States is making 
rapid headway, but, while next year’s output may exceed 
33 million gross tons, the gross tonnage launched this year 
is not expected to exceed one million. 


* * * 


Economy in Food Transport 


The success of the Ministry of War Transport’s drive 
to economise transport by the elimination of cross-hauls and 
by the curtailment of long-distance traffic must depend 
largely on the enterprise of the Ministries concerned, i.e., 
the Ministry of Food, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings and the Supply Departments of the 
fighting forces. A good deal has already been done to curtail 
unnecessary movements of goods, but the scope for further 
economies appears to be quite appreciable. Last week the 
Ministry of Food issued an Order enabling it to control 
more closely the transport of food and animal feeding stuffs. 
By this Order the Minister may prohibit the movement of 
supplies, determine the method of transport, the route which 
must be followed, and the time of conveying specific con- 
signments from one part of the country to another. 
Individual schemes will as a rule be drawn up with the 
agreement of the food trades concerned, and compulsion 
will be used only when this is necessary to ensure the 
compliance of traders. This Order, if efficiently carried 
out, should result in an improvement in the distribution 
of food and feeding stuffs as well as in a saving of transport. 


* * * 


Coal Traffic 


Cross-hauls and long-distance hauls, which are to 
be reduced by the Ministry of War Transport’s new scheme 
for economising transport, are characteristic of railway coal 
traffic. In the last war a belated effort was made to reduce 
them by an Order compelling customers to draw their 
supplies from the nearest coalfield, and regulating traffic as 
far as possible in well-defined directions along the main 
trunk lines. When that scheme was brought into operation 
in September, 1917, the prospective saving was estimated 
at about 700 million ton-miles per annum, or approxi- 
mately 7 per cent of the ton-mileage of the coal, coke and 
patent fuel conveyed. Since the scheme subordinated 
peacetime competitive considerations affecting the distribu- 
tion of coal to the speeding-up of transport, both pro- 
ducers and consumers welcomed its abandonment after the 
war, But it undoubtedly secured economies in the use of 
locomotives and wagons, and contributed to a general 
improvement in transport. But its revival in the greatly 
changed _Conditions of to-day is regarded as improbable. 
The regional and national control now exercised by the 
Government over the sale and supply of coal is far more 
complete and effective than that improvised for the 
purposes of the Transport of Coal Order of June, 1917. 


The quantities, grades, destinations, as well as the prices of 
coal, are subject to the direction of the Mines Department 
through its coal supply officers. Moreover, a considerable 
measure of success has been achieved in the allocation and 
clearance of wagons through the co-operation of the newly 
appointed coal traffic inspectors of the Mines Department 
and of the officers responsible for coal supplies and rail- 
way operation, by the grouping of coalfields on a regional 
basis for purposes of distribution, the organised allocation 
of wagons to collieries by the Central Wagon Control, the 
movement of coal in trainloads or in blocks of wagons, the 
re-grading of domestic coals and other expedients. These 
measures may have left many faults unremedied ; it is even 
complained that in some directions new difficulties have 
been created by the extension of Government control. But 
on the whole they have regard to the suitability of coals 
to meet the specialised and varying requirements of con- 
sumers as well as to railway operational needs, and since 
last spring they have been very largely responsible for the 
exceptional freedom of the industry from temporary stop- 
pages due to lack of wagons. The problem of long hauls 
has been complicated by the fact that the increase in coal 
consumption since the outbreak of war has been accom- 
panied by a substantial reduction in the volume of coast- 
wise shipments. To meet these needs a weekly service of 
special coal trains has been organised from the producing 
areas of Northumberland and Durham, and the Midlands 
and South Wales, to the South of England ; and in the 
House of Lords on October ist, Lord Templemore 
announced that provision had been made for an additional 
thirty or more trains per week from the North-east Coast 
to deal with an expansion in output. 
* * * 


Labour Shortage in Cotton Mills 


The unsatisfactory output of yarns is causing concern 
in the cotton industry, and the Cotton Board and the Cotton 
Control are now jointly making an organised effort to in- 
crease production to the capacity of the running spindles. 
The Service Departments have larger cloth contracts to 
place, but considerable difficulty is being experienced by 
manufacturers in securing adequate supplies of yarn, and 
negotiations are in abeyance. The shortage of yarn has been 
accentuated by the growing demand for textiles for Russia. 
It appears that the difficulties are largely due to the deple- 
tion of the industry’s labour force. Efforts are being made 
by the Cotton Board, with the support of the Government, 
to recruit additional female labour for the nucleus spinning 
mills. The appeal will be directed particularly to those 
operatives, estimated.at some thousands, who, having been 
formerly employed at mills now closed down under concen- 
tration, did not seek other employment when their factories 
were stopped. The campaign will be run in close consulta- 
tion with the trade unions and the Ministry of Labour, and 
it is understood that the Ministry of Information will make 
use of various forms of publicity, such as posters and films. 
Mr George Tomlinson, M.P., Joint Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labour, regards an increase in the pro- 
duction of cotton yarn as of urgent importance, and his 
Ministry will co-operate with the Cotton Board in measures 
to restore the industry’s labour force. 


* * * 


British Lumber Camps 


The twenty-third report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure (Session 1940-41) which deals with 
conditions of employment in the production of home-grown 
timber is a document to bring shame to leisured young 
women. There are girls working, and working efficiently, 
in timber camps in Scotland where hot water for washing 
is not to be had, where the recreation huts contain n° 
facilities for recreation, and where the girls, though in many 
cases very much farther from their homes than members 
of the Land Army, get no free passes for their holidays. 
These camps, set up by the Home Timber Production 
Department, are largely worked by Dominion labour, C0D- 
sisting mainly of the Newfoundland Forestry Unit and the 
Military Forestry Units from Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. The Select Committee recommends that, in order to 
expand the employment of women, they should be organised 
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on the lines of the Women’s Land Army, with status and 
privileges of a similar kind. The men are often on piece- 
work, and it is suggested that the introduction of piece 
rates for the girls would be an advantage. The Committee 
also urges, very rightly, that the improvement both of 
recreation facilities and of hygienic conditions should be 
speeded up. It seems a very modest suggestion that each 
camp should be provided with a stove to heat the water, 
and that blankets (in the absence of sheets) should be 
washed “with reasonable frequency.” Another aspect of 
the timber production problem mentioned in the report is 
the use of waste products. Quantities of slab wood and 
sawdust, potentially valuable material, are accumulating at 
the camps, and the problem of its economical disposal has 
not yet been solved ; but “ active steps ” are being taken to 
investigate the question. It is not an easy matter to resolve, 
in view of the shortage of transport and the temporary 
nature of the output. 


a * + 


White or Brown Bread ? 


The fortified white loaf is still not generally obtainable 
and the policy of the Ministry of Food seems to have 
veered in the direction of a more determined attempt to 
popularise the wholemeal loaf. This policy is severely criti- 
cised by Dr Norman Wright in an article in the August 23 
issue of Chemistry and Industry. Briefly, Dr Wright’s thesis 
is that the parts of the wheat grain which are included by 
85 per cent extraction but are removed from white flour 
have more food value when converted into milk than when 
eaten in the wholemeal loaf. Assuming that about six million 
tons of wheat are milled annually, the raising of the rate 
of extraction from 75 to 85 per cent would increase the 
output of flour to 5,100,000 tons. White flour contains 
roughly 114 per cent of protein and wholemeal flour at least 
12 per cent, but recent researches suggest, though their 
results are not universally accepted, that the protein of 
white flour is 89 per cent digestible and that of wholemeal 
flour only 81 per cent. Both kinds of flour were, until 
recently, supposed to have the same energy value, but results 
have been published which suggest that white flour gives 
380 calories per 100 grammes and wholemeal only 346, and 
further, the digestibilities of the energy appears to be 92 
per cent and 87 per cent respectively. On the basis of these 
figures, the gross savings in protein and energy can be tabu- 
lated as follows: 


Gross SAVINGS GF PROTEIN AND ENERGY 
(000's omitted) 


Flour Protein Calories 
Milling Produced Total Digestible Total. Digestible 
Standard (tons) (tons) (tons) (millions) (millions) 
85% 5,100 612 496 18,560 16,150 
75% 4,500 517 460 16,380 15,070 
Saving .... 600 95 56 2,180 1,080 


Thus if the theory of the difference in digestibility is sound, 
it means that the apparent economy from intensified ex- 
traction is more than halved. Against this economy is to be 
offset the reduction in milk output which would follow the 
diversion of 600,000 tons of wheat feed from animal fodder 
to direct human consumption. There would be a further loss, 
Owing to the reduction in the amount of wheat milled, of 
over 100,000 tons of bran, and the total of 700,000 tons of 
wheat feed represents between 300 and 400 million gallons 
of milk. According to Dr Wright’s calculations this would 
mean a net loss of 18,500 tons of protein and a net gain of 
35,000 calories. Moreover he points out that milk protein 
has a far higher nutritive value than cereal protein. As far 
as vitamins are concerned, he reaches the conclusion that 
the diversion of wheat feed to direct human consumption 
would greatly increase the amount of vitamin B, in the 
nation’s diet, but this is the vitamin which would be added 
in “ fortifying ” white bread. It would, on the other hand, 
reduce the vitamin B, content enormously. The B: contri- 
bution of wheat directly consumed would be only about 
one-fifth that of the equivalent amount of milk. A final 
Point in favour of white bread is the difficulty of adding 
calcium salts to the loaf. As milk is one of the best sources 
of these, the maintenance of the milk supply would, in Dr 
Wright’s view, render this unnecessary. This argument 
Would be more convincing if the consumption of milk were 
more evenly spread. As things are, calcium salts are more 
likely to reach all classes if embodied in bread than in milk. 

Oreover, Dr Wright does not discuss the possibility that 
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the shipping space saved on wheat, if extraction were more 
complete, might be used for alternative feeding stuffs. Still, 
as a matter of long-term policy, and assuming a steady 
rate of shipping losses, his thesis has much to recommend 
it, and this is probably recognised by the Ministry of Food 
in not insisting upon a more rapid increase in the rate of 
extraction. 


* * * 


Poultry Prices 


_ The new schedule of prices for poultry, which came 
into force on November 3rd, is simplified by the omission 
of distinctions based on the place of origin in the size of 
turkeys. It is, on the other hand, complicated by more 
differentiation according to the amount of processing the 
birds have undergone. The price list is as follows : — 


MAXIMUM PRICES OF POULTRY 
Parts of 


Drawn 
Birds Cooked | Parts of 


Rough- Drawn 


Live plucked, | and 


: Undrawn | Trussed , Cooked 
Birds and | (including| — Bieds Birds 
Untrussed} Giblets) | Giblets | 
— — SS oo wl — — 
per Ib. per Ib. per lb. | per Ib. per Ib. per Ib. 
Turkeys : . ¢ s. d. eT Se eS s. d. s. d. 
First-hand ..... | 2 & S664) 3 +60) i 
Wholesale ..... a... S RO ne eee dae 
RN esr ass: 2 6 | 2 10 4 2 46/52 {5 § 
Roasting chickens, 
Boiling fowls, | 
Domestic ducks & | 
Domestic geese : | | 
First-hand ..... Y 2.8 Soe 2 3b | 
Wholesale ..... a 5 a 2 5 Seal bea 
Retail ......... a % | 1 10 | 2 9% | . a 32 {S48 





Poussins, which are defined as young chickens weighing, 
rough-plucked, undrawn and untrussed, not less than 1 Ib. 
and not more than 1} Ib., are controlled at 3s. per bird 
first hand, 3s. 2d. wholesale and 3s. 6d. retail, for rough- 
plucked birds. Cooked birds may be retailed at 3s. 4d. per 
Ilb., or 38. 6d. per lb. for parts of cooked birds. There is 
also a schedule for kosher poultry, which ranges from 13d. 
per lb. dearer than ordinary poultry in the case of rough- 
plucked turkeys, to 3d. per lb. dearer for parts of drawn 
chickens and ducks. This new price schedule appears at 
first sight more complicated than its predecessor, but 
actually it is approximately the same. Naturally, the loss 
in weight in.the process of drawing varies considerably 
between individual birds according to their age, sex and 
condition, but on the average it is fairly represented by the 
price differential. 


* * * 


Higher Tea Quota 


On October 31st the International Tea Committee 
decided to increase the export quota for the season ending 
March 31, 1942, from 100 to 110 per cent of the agreed 
standards. This is the third upward revision since February, 
whereas the quota has never before been revised more than 
once in one season. This shows the uncertainty from which 
the international tea market has been suffering in the past six 
months. Europe, an area which absorbed between 85 and 
100 million Ibs. of tea per season before the war, is now cut 
off from supplies. The Ministry of Food has acquired about 
500 million Ibs. of tea this season, while before the war 
the rest of the world never consumed more than 375 million 
Ibs. of tea per season. Reports from the chief consuming 
countries outside the United Kingdom indicate that con- 
sumption there is running at about the peace level ; world 
absorption of tea this season may therefore be estimated at 
about 875 million lbs. This quantity would have been 
roughly covered by the original 90 per cent quota, provided 
that exports from the non-agreement countries, chiefly China 
and Japan, including Formosa, had remained normal. In 
recent months, however, two factors have upset all calcula- 
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tions. On the one hand, Japan’s exports fell substantially in 
the summer, and, on the other hand, the continued threat 
of a Pacific war and its inevitable effect on shipments to 
North America and Australia have stimulated the accumula- 
tion of stocks in the United States, Canada and Australia. 
The desire of the International Tea Committee to satisfy 
this demand and prevent soaring prices in the producing 
countries has been responsible for the three successive quota 
increases in May, August and October. The new quota 
permits exports this season from British-India, Ceylon and 
the Dutch East Indies at a rate of 889,271,000 Ib., to which 
the carry-over of unused licences from the last season at a 
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rate of 35,260,600 lb. must be added. Total exports from 
non-agreement countries this season will probably reach 
about 100 million Ib. ; on this basis world supplies would 
reach 1,025 million Ib. If the Far Eastern political position 
remains unchanged, the new releases should have a normalis- 
ing effect on the market. On the other hand, in the event of 
an extension of hostilities in the Pacific, accompanied by 
shipping difficulties, they would have a depressing effect on 
prices in the producing areas. The Tea Committee is wel] 
aware of this risk, but accepted it in order to allow the 
United States and the British Dominions to secure as much 
tea as possible before it may be too late. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Tin prices were again low in the later 
part of last week and early this week. 
See price for standard cash 
was £256-£256 Ios. per ton, a st 
£255 108.-15s. a week ago. This — 
highest price quoted since October 3rd. 
Three months tin was £259 15s.-£260 §s. 
per ton, compared with £259 10S.-I5s. 
The outstanding commodity market event 
of the week was the raising of the tea 
export quota from 100 to IIO per cent. 
This is discussed in a Note on page 575. 


Tin Statistics—The Tin Research 
Institute’s Statistical Bulletin estimates 
world production of tin in September at 
19,400 long tons, compared with 21,300 
tons in August, and 21,800 in September, 
1940. Production so far this year 
amounts to 185,900 tons, against 165,400 
tons in the corresponding period last year. 
United States deliveries totalled 12,715 
tons in September, against 13,625 tons in 
August. For the first nine months of the 
year deliveries were 119,287 tons, com- 
pared with 81,814 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. Consumption in the 
United Kingdom dropped slightly to 
2,079 tons in August, from 2,418 in July ; 
in August, 1940, consumption was 2,322 
tons. World stocks of tin, including 
smelters’ stocks and carry-over, decreased 
by 4,135 tons during September to 
46,729 tons at the end of the month, com- 
pared with stocks of 52,824 tons at the 
end of September, 1940. 


Cotton and Labour.—Great pressure 
for the supply of goods continues, and in 
practically all sections of the industry out- 
put does not meet the requirements of 
customers. To an increasing extent, the 
Government and Russia are given prior 
claim upon production; further orders 
have been placed in heavy materials for 
the Forces and in miscellaneous fabrics 
for the essential home services. Every 
endeavour is being made to send larger 
quantities of cloth to Russia, and efforts 
are being made to get more operatives 
into the mills. There have been rumours 
that the Controller may consent to a few 
stopped mills being reopened if the neces- 
sary labour can be found, but the object 
at the moment is to provide running mills 
with a larger number of workpeople. Fair 
miscellaneous cloth transactions have been 
put through for export, these being chiefly 
for Java, South America, West Africa an 
the Dominions. Spinners of yarn remain 
well sold, and most of them, owing to 
having twelve weeks’ order lists, can only 
sell each week’s production as it comes 
round. A satisfactory feature is that raw 
cotton supplies are more plentiful than 
for some time back. 


Ex-Services Trucks.—At the outbreak 
of war the mechanical transport of the 
armed forces was supplemented by com- 
mercial vans and trucks. Now that these 
can be replaced by vehicles built for the 
purpose they are to serve, some of the 
commercial vans are being released from 
duty with the armed forces. They are 
now being reconditioned, and will be 
available for purchase by operators, who 


may apply for the necessary certificate 
from their Regional Transport Commis- 
sioners. 


Export Control.—The export, except 
under Board of Trade licence, is pro- 
hibited, from November 13th, of a num- 
ber of electrical goods, gas apparatus and 
appliances, office machinery and trans- 
parent cellulose wrappings, to all destina- 
tions, and of card cloth to certain speci- 
fied destinations. Licences will also be 
required for the export of sanitary towels, 
including substitutes, and articles manu- 
factured wholly or mainly of cellulose 
wadding, but licences for these goods will 
not normally be granted. 


Food Control.—The rationing of cer- 
tain canned foods is discussed in a Note 
on page 559. The expected seasonal 
decline in the supply of milk has begun, 
and dairymen are required to curtail 
their total sales by 5 per cent. Non- 
priority consumers may find their sup- 
plies cut by more than § per cent, since 
priority consumers are guaranteed a cer- 
tain minimum under the Milk Supply 
Scheme. The first allocation of American 
unsweetened condensed milk will provide 
for one tin for each adult consumer. 
The maximum wholesale price of this 
condensed milk is 30s. 6d. per case of 
48 tins, and the retail price 84d. per 
tin. The National Vegetable Marketing 
Company, Limited, is now the sole pur- 
chaser of carrots grown on more than 
one acre of agricultural land, except car- 
rots sold for stock feed or planted after 
October, 1, 1941. The normal allow- 
ances to catering establishments for 
certain rationed foods are _ increased 
for canteens providing school meals for 
children. The control of tomato prices, 
which was due to end on October 31st, 
has been extended until December 31st. 
Prices are raised slightly, varying from 
Is. 2d. to 1s. 5d. per lb., according to 
district. The Ministry of Food has 
announced the names of certain egg and 
fruit juice substitutes which have been 
licensed for sale after November roth. 
The release of dried fruits is to be 
doubled this month to 12 oz. per sugar 
registration. Maximum prices for leeks 
were fixed at 5d. per lb. from November 
7th. Agreements for the supply of about 
one million tons of meat from Argentina, 
Uruguay, New Zealand and Australia 
have been reached. 


Engineering Wages.—Details are not 
yet available of the reply made on Octo- 
ber 29th by the engineering employers 
to the case for a wage increase presented 
by the unions. The request of the AEU 
and the foundry workers for an increase 
of 4d. an hour, and of the other unions 
for an increase of ros. a week, was, how- 
ever, rejected. It is expected that the 
unions will now carry their case before 
the National Arbitration Tribunal, whose 
decisions are binding upon both parties. 
The Tribunal is likely also to have the 
rejected wage claim of the shipbuilding 
oem brought before it in the near 
uture. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 





AND FLOUR 
Week | From 
From J Ende oy __Avg.1 . . : 
(000 quarters) | Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct, 
| 18, 25, 26, 25, 
| 1941 | 1941 1940 | 194] 
| 
N. America........| 495 | 532 | 4130 6,035 
Argentina, Uruguay| 189 | 157 | 2,764| 2.261 
Australia iow haar a s s ° 


cand | 
DR icin owes seus oe See eg Ee ine 
Danube and District} SD sad 182 
Other countries .... a eae 
| | 


* Unobtainable. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 





MAIZE MEAL 
Week | From 
een Ended | Apr. 1 to 
(000 quarters) | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
18, | 25, 26, | 25, 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 1941 
Argentina......... ss | 55 | 5,528 | 769 
Atlantic America. . . 98 86 1,947 | 1,035 
Danube region ..... os 2. om 678 | 
S. and E. Africa.... ox oo? | 2,213f; 
Indo-China, etc... .. son 91 


| 


t Incomplete. 


* Not received. 





Source: The Corn Trade News. 


** THE ECONOMIST,” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 





(1935= 100) 
Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov 
30, | 31] 3 | 4 {5 
—¥941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 











CORE ncciceesees 113.6 | 113.6 | 113.5 113.5 | 115.6 
Raw materials... 170.4 | 170.5| 170.5 170.5 | 170.6 
Complete index ..| 139.1 139.2 (138.1 139.1 138.2 








| Mar. | Aug. | Nov. Oct. Oct 








te gt by 1 99, 

| 1987*) 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1941 

Se 2). ee Fase 
NN od. lade 147.9} 92.2 102.1 114.6 | 113.6 


Raw materials...| 207.3 | 122.9 165.5 170.4 | 170.5 
Complete Index .. 175.1 106.4 130.0 139.8 | 139. 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESA! © 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 





1927 = 100 

Mar. Aug. Nov. Oct. | Uct. 
31, | 30, | 5, | 14 | 28. 
1937*| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 942 


{ | | | | 3 
Cereals and Meat.' 93-0) 66-9) 96-0) 102-0) 10} : 
Other foods ..... | 70 ; 1 1 84 $i 9 8 100 : 
“ j 2 933 
Minerals ........| 113-2) 95-4) 127-5) 129-8 129° 
. 87-0} 77-6, 105°5) 113-0, 113-0 


Complete index... 87:2) 70- 99:7, 107-4 107-2 


1918=100 ...... 119-9, 96-8, 137-2) 1478 1475 


® Highest level reached during 1932-37 © overy 
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COMPANY MEETING 
a 


CHUNGLOON RUBBER ESTATE (1932), 


LIMITED 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of Chungloon Rubber Estate 
(1932), Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London, Mr 
w. E. Martin, J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s speech which was circulated 


with the report and accounts :— 


The year under review has been a profitable year for Rubber 
Companies in so far as a high rate of export release amd a good 
market price are concerned, but with the heavy taxation necessary 
to carry on the war to victory, the return to shareholders is limited. 
The profit for the year was £2,536, compared with £3,783 for the 
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previous year, but £6,596 has had to be reserved for taxation 


against £1,862 last year. We are pleased, however, to recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, the same as 


last year and in view of the substantial sum payable in respect of 
taxation, shareholders have the satisfaction of knowing they are 


doing their bit for the war effort. 
A further 32} acres have been replanted this year with the best 


budwood or clonal seeds. The release for the year averaged 87 per 


cent. of the quota and with the present release of 120 per cent., 


we shall be able to sell all that we can produce. The cash position 


is sound and we can, I think, look forward to another successful 
year. The f.o.b. cost this year was 3.001d. per |b., compared with 
3.024d. per Ib. last year—a slight reduction, which is very satis- 
factory in view of generally increased costs. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


qe a amaammmmcraaaas 


(Continued from page 573) 

of the week prices were unchanged. 
Elsewhere, Gaumont British advanced 
strongly on persistent buying, but reacted 
in midweek on profit-taking. Later 
subdued trading led to small but irregu- 
lar price movements. 

* 


Slight buying coupled with a shortage 
of stock led to a firm close at the end 
of last week in the kaffir market, 
E. Geduld and Geduld both gaining 4. 
Conditions at the reopening were rather 
quieter, but, on Tuesday, Cape buying 
induced a general improvement in which 
Central Mining advanced 3, Grootvlei +; 
and Western Holdings 1s. Far Eastern 
uncertainties led to dull conditions in 
the rubber and tin markets, and small 
declines were general, while on the news 
of the increase in royalties on Thai 
mines, Thai Tin fell 2s. ro}d. on Tues- 
day, The oil market closed firmly at the 
week-end, but this week lack of demand 
occasioned small losses, Burmah and 
VOC declining 3; on Monday, while the 
following day, Burmah, Anglo-Iranian 
and Shell all lost sy. Later, interest 
centred on the Eagle issues, while else- 
where, kaffir issues continued to advance. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
i oe Cones. Security Indices 


194] Bargains Day 
inS.E. | 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 


| List shares* | Int.+ 

sclera licataiit  Poteae 
ct. 30 3,023 1,419 78°5 | 131-8 
» ...| 2eon 1,554 78-9 | 131-9 
Nov. 3... 5,683 1,279 | 78-8 131-9 
» 4...) 2007 2,083 | 718-9 132 -0 
5 2,931 1,505 | 78-8 132. 0 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary 
stares, 1941 highest, 79-7 (Sept. 12); lowest, 66-8 
\Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; ‘highest 132-0 
(Nov. 5); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


PENDING decisive developments,  senti- 
ment on Wall Street continues to be 
dominated by current war and labour 
uncertainties. Trading at the end of last 
week was restricted, prices moving nar- 
towly and without trend. On Monday, 

wever, the market opened more firmly, 
and, encouraged by good business results, 
more active trading led to slight improve- 
Ments in oil, aircraft, steel and industrial 
issues. In midweek, after Election day, 
usiness continued to improve, and small 
8ams were registered over a wide front. 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
aclvity at 98.0 per cent of capacity, 


against 94, ; : ; 
wed 94.5 per cent in the previous 


New York Prices 


on share dealings: Oct. 30, 550,000 ; 
xt 51, 640,000; Nov. 1,* 240,000 ; 
N°¥- 3, 600,000 ; ‘Nov. 4, Election Day ; 
“ev. 5, 930,000 


* Two-hour session. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 











| 1941 
\——_——— oct. | Oct. | cet. 
| Low | High| 15, | 22, 29, 
Oct. | Oct. | 1941 | 1941 1941 
29 | 1 | 
j | i 
347 Industrials ..| 80-1 | 83-9 80-6 | 80-6 | 80-1 
32 Rails ........| 69:3 | 71-4 70-1 | 69-5 | 69-3 
40 Utilities. |. 76-7 | 80-1 | 78-4 | 77-6 | 76-7 
419 Stocks ......| 79-0 | 82-6 | 79-6 | 79-5 | 79-0 


RY, FO occces 6 -77% 6 41% 6 -74% 6 69% 6 -77% 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 


Oct. 23) Oct. 24 | Oct. 25 Oct. 27 Oct. 28 | Oct. 29 


97-2 | 97:8 | 97-4 | 9-1 96-1 | 96-0 


1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low: 90-7, April 30. 





Close Close Close Close 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1. Railroads. 28, 3, 2, 3, 

' 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Atlantic Coast. 25 26}/Chrysler ...... 56% 55} 
Can. Pacific... 44 —4$/Distillers-Seag.. 17 17 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 24} 244/Eastman Kdk.. 135} 134 
N.Y. Cent..... 10% 1l0$%/Gen.Elec.....- 28 28 
Pennsylvania. . tet 224|Gen. Motors... 38% 38% 
Southern...... 165 17} — Steel... 714 713 

nt. Harvest... 49§ 49 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel... 274 26 
Amer. Tel. .... 151} 1503 
Aseer, W'whs 3 3 |Int. Paper..... 17, 16% 
Pac Light Zc 344 33) Liggett Myers. 81 81} 
Peoy le’s Gas. .. Nat. Distillers. 23) 23 
oatGdue” sat 2g |Nat. Steel... ‘3h 49) 
W. Union Tal. 30 30'|Phelps Dodge.. 278 27 


3. Commercial and Sears Roebuck. 68 

industrial. Shell Union... 14 
Am.Smelting.. 38 39}/Std. Oil N.J. .. 43 44% 
Am. Viscose .. 24} 24}'20thCen. Fox. 8} 8} 


Proct. Gamble. cl 574 


Anaconda..... 26} 26%/United Drug... 5% 53 
Beth. Steel..... 62 619/U.S. Steel .... 534 526 
MD 5c aden 18} 18 [West'house El. 724 7 
Celanese ofA... 22} 22}'Woolworth.... 30§ 2 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 8, 1941 Capital versions Money 
£ £ ( 


% £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 5738. 
Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 

£ 
nr ee 1,336,075,915 1,282,468,653 
ER 1,232,893,786 879,637,753 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
ree 1,278,192,498 4,206,135 70,000 
0 Eee 878,653,081 984,672 Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
Be Si danedes 1,275,371,615 527,394 6,569,624 
(oe 863,548,217 1,561,005 14,528,531 


+ Includes Government Issues to Oct. 28th only- 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Renong Tin Dredging.—Profit, year 
ending June 30, 1941, £94,412 
(£118,541). Ordinary dividend 12 per 
cent (20 per cent). Carry forward £25,176 
(£23,889). 

Mozambique Company. — Profits 
£116,528 (£121,059). To reserve £5,826 
(£6,053), State £2,913 (£3,026), amorti- 
sation £17,134 (£24,871). Properties and 
rights acquired £90,655 (£87,109). 

Tankers, Ltd—The_ directors of 
Tankers have agreed to accept the offer 
made by the United Molasses Company, 
Ltd., and strongly recommend its accept- 
ance by the shareholders and funding 
certificate-holders. 

Chrysler Corporation ($o0os).—Nine 
months’ net earnings $29,461 ($30,706), 
equal to $6.77 ($7.06) per share. 

(Continued on page 579) 





CAPITAL PAID-UP - 
RESERVE FUND - - 





THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa, and to the Governments of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 1, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was /49,657,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 122,196,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £97,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £1,778,201,000 
against £1,441,821,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Est | april 1| April 1 Week Week 
aoe to | to ended endec 
Revenue 1941-42 Nov. | Nov Nov. Nov. 
2, & 2, ‘. 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax ... 756,000 135,379, 232,341 7,887) 14,373 
Sur-tax ......., 80,000 14,510) 16,284 1,260; 500 
Estate, etc., 
SN. . cess s 82,000 47,686) 52,437 2,330; 997 
Stamps ......-, 14,000 8,008) 7,771 480 100 
ih. «nseod 210.000 12,647; 12,029 260; 410 
Deak hase ’ 32,347| 129,315! 2,775! 6,500 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 240) 217; ... | 10 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 250,817] 450,394 14,992) 22,890 
Customs ...... 310,700 175,689| 206,422 5,034, 4,906 
Excise......... 266,660 104,301| 190,940, 10,572 19,868 


Total Customs & 
Excies....... 577,360 279,990) 397,362, 15,606) 24,774 
Motor Duties ... 39,000 11,179)111,012, 581) 633 
P.O. (Net Re- | | 
ceipts)..o.... 3,300 8,150 7,850 Dr.700) ose 
Crown Lands... 1,100 650) ce a 
Receipts from | | | 
Sundry Loans 2,600 a a 
Miscell. Receipts 20,000 14,748) 42,365 18) 1,360 


Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 566,321) 912,371 30,497| 49,657 
Se_r-BaLANCcING . ; 


P.O. & Brdeastg.| 99,346 47,550| 56,500) 2,100| 2,900 
ee 1885706 615,871] 968,871) 32,597] 52,557 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
ae ({ thousands) 
ARS ferent 


Expenditure mate, April l | April l Week Week 
1941-42 to to ended | ended 
Nov. Oct. Nov. | Oct. 
2, 25, 2, 25, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY | } | 


EXPENDITURE | 
Int. and Man. of| | 


Nat. Debt .. .| 255,000 158,593 180,391); 15,329) 18,485 


Payments to N.| | 
Ireland ..| 9,200, 4,343 4266) ... | 
Other Cons. Fnd.} 


| 
Serv. .......| 7,800 3,703 4,063 261) 12 


eee, . . 2. by | 272,000 166,639 188,720 15,590] 18,497 
Supply Services .|3934957 1835196 2495448' 89,094!103699 


Total Ord. Exp.|4206957 2001835 2684168 104684/122196 


i 
SELF-BALANCING| 


P.O. & Brdeastg.| 99,346 47,550 56,500 2,100 2,900 
eee. * 4306303 2049385 2740668 106784/125096 


After decreasing Exchequer balanceg by 
£115,680 to 42,531,263, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 


£69,993,356 to about £13,134 millions. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


a RR Sr a ee Re 150 
Overseas Trade Guarantees....................° 45 
195 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 


Under War Damage Act ................. .+e. 2,556 
We ose ae cee fe bore is hdekee tae : 165 
2,721 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


Aggregate issues and recefpts fro: 
April 1, 1941, to November 1, 1941, are : 


(£ thousands) 


/ t 
Ordinary Exp 2,684,168 | Ord. Revenue 912,371 
: | Gross borr. 1,734,402 
| Sinking fds 6,404 


| Net borrowing .. 1,727,998 
Miscell. Receipts 


EE aso Gh ye 2,526 
Dec. in balances 41,273 
2 684,168 | 2,684,168 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
i Ways and 
Treasury Means Trea- 
Bills : Total 
Advances sury 
—_——— ; | De- Float- 
Date | Bank its! ing 
Ten- Tap — — Oy Debt 
der pts. ng- 
| land Banks 
1940 ' 
Nov. 2 845-0 Not available { 
1941 
July 26 960-0 1491-7 174-3 | 12-0] 515-5) 3153°5 
Aug. 2 960-0 Not available 
» 9 960-0 9 ” 
” 16 960 ‘0 ” ” 
» 23 960-0 se *» 
» 30 970-0 1525-3 213-9 | 1-0] 513-0; 3223-2 
Sept. 6 970-0 Not available 
» 13 970-0 e ” 
» 20 970-0 


246-5'| 0-7] 600-0 3424-4 
Not available 


» 30 2577 -2 
Oct. 4 | 970-0 


» 11 | 970-0) a a 

» 18 970-0 - 

» 25 | 975-0) 1558-9 241-8] ... | 662-5 
Nov. 1 975-0 | Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
Offered Applied Allotted ment Min. 
| | Rate 
1940 | | s. 
Nov. 1 | 65-0 147-3] 65-0 20 25 


1941 
July 18 | 75-0 146-8| 70-0 20 
» 25 75-0 1636| 75-0 19 
Aug. 1 | 75%0 | 165-2| 75-0 20 
» 8 750 159-1) 75-0 20 
* 15 | 75-0 151-8| 75-0 20 
» 22 | 75-0 | 133-2| 75-0 20 
» «29 | 75-0 | 152-3 | 75-0 20 
Sept. 5 | 75-0 | 148-6] 75-0 20 
» 12 | 75-0 | 165-8! 75-0 20 
» 19 | 75-0 | 165-0| 75-0 20 
26 | 75-0! 186-5| 75-0 191 

15-0 | 159-4 | 75-0 20 
» 10 | 75-0 161-5/| 75-0 20 
» 17 | 75-0. 155-6] 75-0 20 
, 624 | 75-0 148-1] 75-0 20 
» 31 | 75-0 159-6! 75-0 20 


On November Ist applications at id 14s. 11d. cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 28 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offeredon November 7th, For the week ending November 
8th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £30 millions. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


» (£ thousands) 








?, 3% 3% 24° > ‘ 
a N.C. Defence | Savings <— = 
Bonds | Bonds onds 
1949-51] 
BG Os oa caneas 4,724 2,010 | 17,9278} 
i's bean ae | 4,706 1,914 | 6,399§ 
| ER Peper ae | 3,887 2,690 | 11,535§ 
SS eee | 3,638 2,537 | 10,3208) 31,170 
“iy NRG Ns. | 4,387 | 2,599 | 8537§! 30,523 
00. Der erecsods | 4,313 3,081 | 11,939§ 19.673 
PO Oc icicia ke doth | 7,672§ 8,300 
Totals to date... .| 385,813* 353,241°\372285¢§ 89,6663 
* 101 weeks. + 44 weeks. t 4 weeks. 


§ Including series *‘ A,” £88,971,645 to date. 
_Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 4th amounted to a total value of £40,265, 582. 
Up to Oct. 25th, a of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £48,222, has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 5, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


/ ‘ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt.. 11.015.100 
In Cireln. . 699,949,397 | Other Govt 


in Bankg. De- Securities 716,240,656 
partment 30,292,178 | Other Secs. . 2,227,500 


Silver Coin . 516,744 


| Amt. of Fid 

Issue .... 730,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 
| 168s. per oz 

fine) . 241,575 





730,241,575 





730,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





/ | 4 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 144,342 838 
I a ha iat 3,149,924 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.* 10,530,805 | Discounts 
ne Advances PIR G28 
Other Deps. : Securities 23,565,244 
Bankers..... 120,013,275 _ 
Other Accts... 54,862,269 | 27,274,172 
| Notes. . 30,292,178 
174.875,544 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,200,085 
203,109,273 | 203,109,273 
* 


Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 





j 


| 


| Compared with 
Amt 
Both Departments | Nov. 5, | 
| 1941 Last | Last 
Week | Year 
Sibidieaineee ———__———— 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation eG 699,949 6,622) + 106459 
Deposits : Public ......... 10,531, 3,192 2,406 
Bankers ....... 120,013;+ 3,051 1,780 
WE takes acc 54,862'— 2,816)+ 5,437 
Total outside liabilities . 885,355 + 3,665 111270 
Capital and rest ........ : 17,703 16 15 


COMBINED ASSETS wd ; —— 
Govt. debt and securities .. 871,598 + 8,276 + 108428 


Discounts and advances 3,719 777 618 
Other securities........... 25,783 3,729 1,059 
Silver coin in issue dept. .. 517)\+ 7 509 
Coin and gold bullion ..... 1,442 oF 641 
RESERVES 

Res. of notes and coin in 

banking department ... 31,492|\— 6,718 — 5,819 
‘* Proportion ” (reserve to 

outside liabilities in on 

banking dept.) ......... 16 -9° 3 orf 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1940 | 1941 
| Nov Oct Uct Nov 
|} 6 | 22 = y 
Pease eee ‘ i 2 he ME 0 
Issue Dept. : is | el Q 
Notes in circulation ....| 593-5) 688-5) 693-5 699 
Notes in banking depart ol wa. eS 
0 aa tre 36°8 «4177 t ”* 
Government debt and a tt 797-31 727°3 
securities®.......:... 626-8, 727-3) 7279) fe 
Other securities ...... 3°2, 2:2) 2 48 
RET ss caviee< oes 0-0, 0's 9 08 
Gold, valued at s. , 0:2 0 +2) A 
Miedh <.<ccc. ». 168 -00 168 -00\168 001168 
Deposits : . 2.7 }. 
Dé: spdinxwoad baw 12-9) 21-3) 15°! R + 
ee es 118-2 116-8) 11 549 
SE cad cGewedsh 5 deta 49-4 56-0) »! 4 185 4 
PE Ete ay énis $54 ..| 180-5 194-1) 188 ; 
Banking Dept. Secs. : ec i 1443 
Glowernment... . iss. 136-4, 142-2 — at 7 
Discount, etc. ......... 3:1 54 4 236 
SOON 8s a0 6s ses ve esos 21-5) 21:2 127 .Q) 1716 
PD dese seniors .++| 162-0) 168-8) 20) 315 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 37-3, 45 aoe 
j % : * 9 6 9 
“ PeaGek ” . . oui, ...| 20-6) 22-1) 20% 


j a 
eicuemeiie ar in Sa ital 
* Government debt is  £11,015,100 is saithions 
£14 553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from 49° 
to £730 millions on August 20, 1941. 
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November 8, 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
; red in “* The Economist "’ of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark, of Apr. 27th ; 
Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, of May 18th ; 
France, of June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, 
of Oct. 5th ; Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, 
of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940; 
Egypt, of May 10th ; Jugoslavia, of June 7th ; 
Bulgaria, of Aug. 9th; Greece, of Aug. 23rd; 
Hungary, of Sept. 13th; International Settle- 
ments and Sweden, of Sept. 20th; Portugal, of 
Sept. 27th; Roumania, of Oct. 4th; Australia, 
of Oct. 25th; Switzerland, Federal Reserve 
Reporting Member Banks, Argentina, Reichs- 
bank and Prague, of Nov. Ist, 1941. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 31, | 16, | 23, 30, 
1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on hand and | 
due from Treasury ..... 19,280 20,525) 20,560) 20,559 
Total reserveS .....seeee- 19,632, 20,790) 20,841 20,848 
Total cash reserves ....... 341 251; 268) 275 
Total U.S. Govt. secs......! 2,333) 2,184) 2,184) 2,184 
Total bills and secs........| 2,345] 2,201) 2,197) 2,199 
Total resources .......... 22,853, 24,550) 24,234 24,162 
LIABILITIES | | 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 5,549, 7,351) 7,352) 7,385 
Excess mr. bank res. ...... 6,930} 5,230) 4,660' 4,660 
Mr. bank res. dep. .....++. 14,177) 13,321) 12,749 12,631 
Govt. deposits .........4+ | 376) 259 198 191 
Total deposits .......++6+ | 16,212) 15,500) 15,526) 15,456 
Total liabilities .......... | 22,853! 24,550) 24,234) 24,162 
Reserve ratio .........06- 90 +2°,, 91 -0% 91 -1% 91 -3% 
} | 
BANKS AND TREASURY | | 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock ...... | 21,499) 22,778) 22,786) 22,796 


Treasury & bank currency.|! 3,056! 3,207) 3,214) 3,219 
| 


LIABILITIES | ' ; 
Money in circulation ...... 8,265, 10,283, 10,278) 10,307 
Treasury cash and dep.....| 2,563) 2,481) 3,172, 3,124 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 


| | | 
| Oct. | Sept. , Sept. | Oct. 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 





. 2 he) meee i | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sep 
| . > . ‘ . | Aug. j § . | Sept. 
ies 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 1, | 25, | 8, 15, 
WShieiens Gan. : ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Rt SE «+s 00-0: See Belek ely 0 Gold and stg. exch. ...... 13-02) 17-89 16-79) 17-31 
tiie DOE. ccteesen | 23-0| 102-9 109-3; 109-3 | Advances to State ....... | 27-29, 24-31] 22-61) 19-46 
Securities .............. | 564-2) 657-1 662-7/ 662-4 Investments............. 2:55| 3-77| 3-82} 3-82 
' _ Liasinities LIABILITIES 
Note circulation. . ene | 336-7} 430-7 435-3] 436-9 | Bank Notes ............. 20-03! 22-12) 22-23 22-14 
ee: Dom. Govt. ...| 25-7) 115-1 124-6) 125-6 | Demand liabs.: State... 5-541 9-47/ 9-02, 9-02 
artered banks ......... | 217-8) 203-9 207-5) 207-2 Banks and others....... 14-68) 13-53! 11-30) 8-77 


t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


| O t. | Oct. | Oct. "| Oct.“ Oct. 
25, | 3, | 10, | 17, 24, 


Reserves to sight liabs. . . . 30 -8%'39 -6%|39 5%, '43 -3%, 
| } 


} 
| SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


} 


| Sept. | Aug. Aug. Sept. 


«gg MSSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 27, | 22, ; 29, 19, 
Gold coin & bullion! 444] 444 444) 444 444 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 
Rupee coin........! 318) 393 387) 385 381 Gold coin and bullion ..... 38-08, 53-12 52-93 54-06 
Balances abroad ... 382) 604 689 592 605 Bills discounted.......... 0-75 0-89 ‘93 0-97 


Sterling securities ..| 1,315} 1,436 1,436) 1,557 1,557 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 496) 765 765 685 685 


0 
Invest. and other assets...| 35°30) 42-31 43-05 42-86 
LIABILITIES 


Investments . Lig 80) 90 90 84 84 Notes it. circulation. .... .| 22-77, 23-81 27-18 24-19 
LIABILITIES Deposits: Government .... 6°-07| 4:53 2-70 6°36 
Notes in circ. : India 2,173} 2,704 2,724 2,745 2,770 Bankers ...... 36-64 59-77 58-37 58-41 
Burma 114, 192 192 192 192 Others ........| 3°95 4-56 463 4-69 
Deposits : Govts. .. 157; 192 256 194 193 Reserve ratio ........ . 54°7% 57-71%, 57 -5% 57 8% 
Banks .. 513) 496 497 466 448 a Ti, 
Reserve ratio. ..... 68 -4% 61 -9°,, 62 -0% 65 -2% 65 -3% 


BANK OF JAPAN 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 


Million yen Million Turkish pounds 

| July | July | July | July | Aug. une | Aug. | Aug. 

AssETs | 20, | 5, | 12, | 19, 17, \ 7, 2, 9, 

; 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 ASSETS | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold & Bullion: Gold ....| 501-3) 592-9 589-0! 583-1 ee reere re | 107-9 120-3) 117-7) 117-7 
a Other....| 26-6 | Clearing and other exch. ..| 18-6 44-9) 46-6, 46°8 
Foreign exch. fund ....... | 300-0) 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 Treasury bonds .......... 139-4 137-5) 137-1) 137-1 
Discounts and advances. ..| 660-0) 559-2) 559-5) 555-7 Commercial bills ......... 257-3, 275-5) 272-9, 273-2 
Government bonds ....... |2406 -0 3977 -8/3728 -7,3655 -2 Securities ..............-| 56°]} 53-9} 53-8 535-8 
Agencies accounts ....... | 280-6) 298 -5| 296-0) 317-4 I a oss ane owes | 48-9 175-5) 172-7) 172-7 

s _ LIABILITIES j | LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ...........+4| 3168 -8) 3987 -6/3846 -0|3863 -9 Notes in circulation....... 359-9, 522-5, 509-1) 509-1 
Deposits : Government ...| 656 «2/1017 5) 992 -3| 917-3 | Deposits................ 143-3) 147-6, 155-7, 157-3 
Other ........-. | 97-8} 319-2) 316-4) 334-5 | Clearing and other exch. ..| 28-1) 24-7| 29-9 30-0 





MONEY? MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 


the following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Nov. Ist and Nov. 7th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02 . Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4 4s-4Th Switzerland. be (25 a 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Peso (11: 
16-95$-17-13; mail transfers 16-95}-17-15. Duteh indies. Florin (12-11 
1-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
wastes 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Feso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 «09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


‘Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Offici ; 46°55 (V b 
Piastres (110) af ita, e Bakes rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey 


Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. Ist and Nov. 7th. 
Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Ru (18d. per rupee) 179-184. 
ant. 14j-15hd. per §. Singapore. $ (28d. § 28 it. Colombia. 
(sellers). Belgian Gongo. Francs 176}-3. ghai. 23-344. 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and 
suay for which no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates 
Forw. 


eaten ard rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
Swed S ean pm.-par, $ cent a. . 3 cents pm.-par. 
ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


a rates remained unchanged between Nov. Ist and Nov. 7th:— 
Fate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 


B 

Tre days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
By” Shore Lo months, 1-1%%; 3 months, lv %- Day-to-day money, 
call 4%; at sete pt ee Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 
ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


Date = Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
‘ d. d. d. 
oe eee 2. 234 Me -Biisaoes 234 234 
a MADR ees 234 5 dibagehs 234 234 
Nov. 3...... 23 234 


On Oct. 23 and 24 the two months silver price was 234d. 


_PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (& thousands) 














Week Aggregate Week | Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 
Nov. ; Nov. Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
2, a 2, 1, 2, 1, | 2 z 
1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 
Working | } } | | 
days :— ae, 6 249 251 \Newcastle..| 980, 1,311 55,534) 57,450 
Birmingham. .| 2,028} 2,224] 95,739) 97,127/Nottingham; 501 427 18,515) 19,303 
Bradford..... | 2,895} 3,291!'76,172) 94,992 Sheffield ... 818 616 29,296) 30,061 
Mriatol. ...... | 1,763] 2,350} 80,137) 87,197 i— —————} ——_—— 
RG ko cadoks | _ 667 831) 32,471) 28,302)10 Towns . .| 27,594 29,053 1157135)1191972 
Leicester... .. | 1,187 860} 33,152) 35,290) { - —_— to 
Liverpool ....| 4,295] 4,182/244028|236677|\Dublin* ...| 5,908 6,304 259,447) 255,667 


Manchester. . .| 12,460} 12,961/492091/505573|South’tont . | 91 Bee «ex 4,102 


‘as 


~~ * Oct. 26, 1940, and Oct. 25, 1941. ~ ¥ Clearing began May 14, 1940. 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





New York on Oct. 30, | Oct. 31, Nov. 1, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 4, | Nov. 5, 
1941 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 1941 


Cables : Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ING s caus en aee.o<dsnos 403} 403} 403} 4033) 403} 
Perr rrr rr. | 2-29 2:29 | 2:29 | 2-29 | 2-29 

Montreal, Can. $........ ..-| 89-125 88-750 | 88-750 | 89-000 89 -000 
Zurich (Commercial Bills). .| 23-30 23°30 | 23:30 23°32 | Election; 23 -30 
Shanghai, $ (free rate)..... 5 -50+ 5-50* | 5-50t 5 -50+ Day. 5 -50t 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate)...| 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80* | 23-80* | 23 -85* 

5 -13(a)| 5-13(a) 5 -13(a)) 5 -13(a) 


| 
' } 


er | 5-13 


* Official rate 29-78. | + Official rate 5-34. (a) Offered. 


on eereceeeeaeenmnesiepenseeenes seers LD 


Shorter Comments the transfer abroad 


50 cts. (same). The distribution to date 
for 1941 $2.00 (same). 


of the funds neces- 





Powe mtinued from page 577) 
te Corporation of Canada.—Gross 
gs — ending June 3oth, 
1,774,987). Expenses 
fab ]30 ($248,928), taxes $48,772 
Net prog, anterest $493,137 ($514,895). 
diy; t $833,847 ($938,282). Common 


Vidend 39 
fo. Cents (60) per share, carry 
Tad pr 22072357 ($1,907,418). 


ustrial Mortgage Bank (Finland).— 
The Finnish authorities have forbidden 


sary to meet the interest due October 15th 
on the 6 per cent sterling mortgage 
debentures of the above bank. 


Peruvian Corporation, Ltd.—Gross 
traffic October, 1941, £73,593, an imcrease 
of £6,715 on October, 1940. Four 
months July-October, 1941, £292,346 
an increase of £27,021. 


International Nickel Co.—The com- 
pany has declared quarterly dividend of 


Bethlehem Steel ($000s)—Third quar- 
ter’s net earnings $7,911 ($12,462), equal 
to $2.10 ($3.63) per common share. 


United River Plate Telephone (£000s). 
—Prelim. statement for 6 mths. ended 
June 30. Gross earnings £2,111 (£2,125), 
operating exes. £1,022 (£1,010), net earn- 
ings £1,116 (£1,089). Dep. £473 (£455), 
deb. int. £183 (£185), profit on exchange 
£15 (Dr. £3), net income £410 (£434). 


es 


He eat err aioe lt ne ed 


aw te. ane 
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Company 


Breweries, &c. 
Catterall & Swarbricks 
Kemp Town Brewery 
Longmore (William) & Co. 
Rochdale and Manor Brewery 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering. 
Horden Collieries 
Osborn (Samuel) & Co.............. 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Associated London Properties 
Balkis Limited. . . 
Leach’s Argentine E states 
Tecka (Argentina) Land 
Oil 
British Burmah Petroleum ...... 


Rubber 
Anglo-Johore ........... 
Bernam-Perak .......... 
Bukit Selangor... . . eas 
Federated (Selangor) .... 
SER agape ‘ 
General Ceylon 


Teb: ing. beeeaausen 


RE CRD ons ncdcncoscctereas 
Textiles 


Foister (M. C.), Clay & Ward....... 


Trusts 
Cedar Investment Trust ........... 
Colonial and General Investment ... 
Other Companies 
Carroll (P. J.) & Co. 
Chambers Wharf & Cold Stores ..... 
DPE a cenedcncadcnsees 
Sar eae 
Goulding (W. & H. M.) ............ 
North of Scotland Milling .......... 
EE a a ee 
OO EA eee 
Transvaal Mattress & Furnishing... . 


Totals (£000's) : 
Week to Nov. 8, 1941 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 8, 1941 


cabubdassnsese Aug. 31 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE weer? COMPANY RESULTS 


\Deprecia- 


a 


Net | Available 
Profit | for 


| tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
Interest tion 
é £ a2 £ 
2,915 61,182 | 86,958 
6,000 | 86,072 103,247 | 
ee im 4,868 13,768 | 
5,715 18,859 
.. | 89,215! 116,014 
45,000 | 112,043 191,275 
.. | 56,858 180,811 | 
| | 
Dr. 693 | 19,217 
ae 3,280 6,159 
51,499 77,692 | 77,692 
i 19,558 37.412 
62,284 Dr. 15,1990 | 110,395 
972 3,183 3,771 
¥ 5,815 7,733 
100 8,020 16,969 || 
490 4.633 5,812 
1,000 4.651 9,973 
Re 20,407 21,570 
2,341 | 3,574 | 
a 1,040 | 7,559 
1,000 5,196 9,731 
20,000 65,553} 115,540 
15,495 23,136 | 50,769 
21,330 | 51,367 || 
6,459 | 14,366 || 
i 40,657 | 71,782 1 
on 21,277 | _ 27,135 | 
79,437 | 79,282 | 147,482 | 
fe 8,478 | 25,930 | 
2,218 | 39,875 | 56,945 || 
| 2059 | 3294 || 
‘Dr. 4,510 | 3,000 
1, 542 | 4.933 7,811 
33,370 | 36,091 | 
| 1 
290 | 898 | 1,660 | 
26, 814 | 155,204 | 239,844 || 


Year Total 

| Ending “Profit 
Sept. 30 211,553 
Sept.30 | 164,117 

| Sept. 30 | 5,868 

| Sept. 30 22,857 

} 

| June 30 101,715 

| Sept. 30 | 395,968 

| July 31 | 56,858 
June 2 148,228 | 
Aug. 31 | 8,867 | 
Mar. 31; 177,331 
June 30 105,941 
Jan. 31 | 206,642 

| June 30 29,208 
June 30 14,200 

} Mar. 31 23,806 
June 30 17,531 
Mar. 31 12,419 | 

| Dec. 31 47,678 

| Mar. 31 13,253 | 
Dec. 31 18,970 
Mar. 31 12,365 
Dec. 31; 179,752 

June 30 133,084 | 

| Sept.30| 35,969 

Sept. 30 | 13,624 

40,657 | 

June 27 | 27,733 

| June 30 | 172,155 | 
July 26 | 15,480 

| June 30| 36,093 

| Sept. 30 24,059 | 
ios 30 |Dr. 11,423 

June 30 | 23,277 

| June 30 45119 

\No. of Cos. ose 

| 34) Oo 

| 1,709 | 335,432 


| 
| 


+ Free of Ineome Tax. 


Pref. 
Div. 


6,020 


30,000 | 


1,680 
15,000 
7,183 


6,000 
22,500 


5,940 
4,486 


15,700 
13,556 
35,000 
6,875 
2,953 
8,250 


211 | 
36,846 | 





Appropriation 


Ord. 
Div. | 


33,250 
25,000 | 
4,375 
2,625 | 


12,500 


112,500 
22,067 | 


0 
30, 5530 
18,000 


Ww 
~ 
Oo 
s 


11,555 | 
815 


13,738 | 
6,833 | 
18,000 
4,000 | 
18,900 | 
1, 564 | 


‘4, 370 | 
18,750 | 


464 | 
95,212 


| 


| To Free 


Rate | | Reserves 


% | £ 
25 | 10,000 
10 | 30,000 
a aan 
5 
' 
10 | 50,000 | 
se: 
15 25,000 
5 ee 
6 17,692 
9 a 
74 
10 ~ 
6 1,000 
10 =~ 
5 ea 
5 5,000 | 
5 a 
ns 
10 
5 
1b | 
7 | 10,000 | 
10 | 2/213 | 
6+ | 20,000 | 
oo oom 
6 | 5,000 | 
5. so 
ah. 
124 | 4,500 
} 180 
| 15,430 


| 


November 8, 194; 


—— ee. 
' 


+ or — 
in 
Carry 
Forward 


£ 


+ 11,912 | 


+ 1,072 
493 


ohn af. 


457 
+ 2,608 


693 
2350 


1,558 
~~ 15,190 | 


74 | 


145 | 
27 
1,165 | 
2,240 
92 


341 | 


1,040 


703 || 


1,735 
6356 


3,835 
1,158 


1,219 


i 


6,282 
4,478 
9,100 

495 
7,463 


1,870 


ee oT 


1,410 || 
+ 11,715 || 


1,325 | 


1} 


Total 
Profit | 


125,608 
133,978 
4,480 
15,609 


123,115 
| 413,139 
| 73,193 
| 
166,043 
8,724 
|| 230,004 
| 82,585 


258,274 


22,476 
| “9'009 
| 22,751 
| 13/456 
8.478 
46,291 
8,590 

| 13-734 
10.038 


211,245 


103,460 


41,382 
13,608 


68,004 
| 


26,294 
141,693 
14 952 
35,526 
12,256 
7,741 
22,660 
38,557 


2,527 
323,274 


Preceding Yea 


—— 


Net 
Profit =p 


f 


65,381» 
67,789 
4,480 
4,69] 4 


105,528 
134,30] 
73,193 


14,373 
4,214 
121,796 
20,725 


123,172 


7,998, 4 
3,830 
7,592 5 
6,319 | 
4913 4 

19,292 § 
2,337. 5 
4782 \j 
6,861 5 


66,351 | 
26,859 Ni 


25,207 
7,061 


41,005 
25,573 
78,159 
10,861 
29,526 
3,256 
6.141 
7,148 6} 
28,500 12 


1,149 
175,633 





*Int. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked * indicating 
interim dividend 








> | Pay- | Prev. 
Company ; = 4 Total | able | Year 
o oe | ° 
4/0 /oO /o 
INSURANCE 
Guardian Assurance ...... 50* Dec.31| 50* 
Pioneer Assurance........ 1/-ps* Nov 29)1/- ps* 
MINING 
HE. Proprietary......... oo | §* 
Lake View and Star...... 25t 50 Dec. 9} 50 
i TED ae nctespssc0et« 74°)... +H 
Nigel Van Ryn Reefs # 5 va 
Noranda Mines .......... $l*ps} ... } - j $1ps° 
North Broken Hill ....... 20° “SS a 20° 
Rahman HydraulicTin ...| 5¢t| 10 | . ff 124 
United Exploration ...... sd ml. 

TEA AND RUBBER 
Caledonian ens ke ee S43. j 
Ceylon Proprietary , ee eee 24° 
Ceylon Tea Fakion - , a Pr 
ae 5 ee 
Consolidated Teaand Lands} 2}* a 24 
Dickella (Ceylon) Rubber..| 5° | = 2a 
Itakhooli Tea ........... 5e Siac on 
Kanan buses Hills Produce} 3* sak cde 3 
Kota Tinggi Rubber ..... st; 10 | .. | 6 

Do. 1941-1942 ..... 23°] ... ; 2* 
Nuwara Eliya Tea ....... 4° : 4" 
Scottish Tea & Rub. Trust} 2$* . 2° 


| 


| Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross (Table excludes certain open and closed osed trusts) 
4 Se for Week Receipts a ce Age ean 
Name S | Ending | emt cana —_————— Name Nov. 4, 1941 || Name Nov. 4, 1941 Name wer 4, 
- } } 
| 141  +or-— 191 | +or- nel eee hale 
stviiilianinnrttendindndbeageMeniagins a —!_—_ Second Brit..| 21/44-22/14 |'National D. . 10-140 ROY ie: 126340 
B.A. and Pacific ....| 17 | Oct. 25 | $1,290,000 |+ 200,000 | 21,660,000 + 2,646,000 | New British . sie xd bid iseneeny: Oo ety ph Elec. Inds. .. 14/8159 
B.A.Gt. Southern... 17 ,, 25 | $2,232,000 \+ 305,000 | 35,504,000 |+ 3,883,000 | Iny. Trust... 9/3-10/3xd bid) Univ dnd 13/0-14/0  ||Met. & Mis. . | Ne. 16/0 
B.A. Western....... 17), 25, $921,000 |+ 231,000 | 13,843,000 |+ 3,160,000 | Bk-Insur.... 15/3-16/9*xd |'Inv. Flex....| _9/9-10/9 + ||Cum. Inv... 14 7b 
Canadian cule « .| 18 | ,, 31*) $7,461,000 |+ 1,568,000 180,035,000 | 441,386,000 Insurance ...| 15/9-17/3* |Inv. Gen. ...| 13/74-14/74xd)| Producers . - | Sate 0 x 
Central | 18 | Nov. 4 $1,877,800 |+ 526,700 | 33,101,950 |+ 8,037,900 | Bank... 15/3-17/0* | Key. Flex. ..| 11/0-12/3 xd Dom. 2nd « * ret 
ee teen 13 Oct. 26| £32,250 |— 7,275 | 1,588,470 |+ | 27,371 | Scotbits. ||| 11/3-12/3* |\Key.Con. ...| 10/4}-11/7 ||Orthodox ...|_ "~~ 
* 10 days. t Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty. t Bid and offered. 








*Int. | 





i 
| Prev. 


: j Pay- 
Company | or | Total able | Year 
it Final 
% % % 
Sengat Rubber .......... ‘ 6 6 
ae Para Rubber .. . 10 10 
,DUSTRIALS 
Aeroplane, &c., Castings ..| ... 15 sei 15 
Alexander Shipping ...... 9ht| 124 om 12 
Beautility Furniture...... Tel es oes 74° 
Blackburn (Thomas)... ... 6 one 6 
Bristol Bry. (Georges & Co.) $12} $18 ose ke 
British Alkaloids ........ eee ses 12° 
British Bedaux .......... * oe ~ 2° 
British Match Corporation. 2H .. |Novl7 23° 
British Piston Ring ...... 15 20 abe 20 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood. 2t 4 5 
Cerebos Limited ......... 10* a 10* 
Fairfield Shipbuilding... . . a 10 6 
Fillerys Toffees .......... des 8 8 
First Scottish Amer. Trust} 6* one 6* 
Folland Aircraft ......... 3t 5 8 
Glenfield & Kennedy ..... 5* ee 5* 
Hecht Levis & Kahn ..... et 12} | 10 
Henley’s (W. T.) Telegraph 5 “ae 5* 
Higson’s Brewery ........ 6t 10 8 
International Nickel ...... 50 cts.) ... 50 cts. 
Kalgoorlie Electric Power . 3* 3 
SPUUEUIED 90004000400 5° 5° 


¢ Free of Income Tax. 


dhclient aaa kt itt cite iteeelel earre enema 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





| *Int. 


. Pay- | Prev 
Company ' or | To feat 

a. It Final able | Yes 

| 

% | % » 

Leach’s Argentine Estates .| ... 6 «| . 
London Maritime Invest...) ... 24 ~ | 4 
Manley & Regulus ....... 5* one eee = 
Marconi Intern’al Marine. . 4° w+ |Nov29 4 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegr. . | ... |Novl5, 
Massey’s Burnley Brewery | ... Bi. | F 
Meters Limited .......... 4° se ove 4 

Parnall Aircraft ......... iain 5 ies ] 
Rochdale & Manor Brewery| . 5 te 4 
EE a <en0be96 4 5* eve me 5S 
Scottish National Trust...}  ... 4 oe | ; 
Second Scottish Nat. Trust} ... SB] | 5 
ONNE MANNE oon c0 soe ose 2t 4 ove 1} 
Smethwick Drop Forgings.| 124*| ..-- | 
Southhook Potteries .... 2t 5 oe Nil 
Ste. Madeleine Sugar .....| - 4 ° Le 
Sun Cycle and Fittings....|  ... 7 0 
Tilbury Contracting ...... - 12: iy 
Timber Fireproofing ..... “ | 1s . 
Viking Tanker .......... 15st | 25 5 
Waihi Investments, &c. ..| ... 4 1 
Weardale Steel, Coal (Def.)| ... 6 3 
Williamsons Limited ..... Ke eee . | 1 
Yates’s Castle omer... iat 17} ait 
Yorkshire Amalg. Co oe ° ™ 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
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8 1941 


14,373 
4,214 
111,796 
20,725 


123,172 


7,996 
3,830 
7,592 
6,319 


4,913 | 4 


19,292 
2,337 


6,861] 
66,351 
26,859 Xi 
25,207 


7,061 , Ni 


41,005 
25,573 
78,159 
10,861 
49,526 
3,256 
6,141 
7,148 


28,500 1) 


1,149 
75,633 





licating 


Pay- | Prev 


able | Year 


| 
{4 


Nov29 2)" 
Nov] a 





jov. 4, 1441 
eel 


8/6-9/9 
126-1410 
14/3-15/9 
0/6-12/0 xd 
Aa 
14-7/14 x4 
/0 xd 
ea 6t_ 





4782 \j 


| 50 
12 
19 








Jan. 1 to Nov. 4 
High | Low j 


23 


17 ||184.075¢! 


61/- 
36/6 


38/9 


40/- 
25/6 


6/3 
18/74 


16/6 


W3 | 20/104 
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’ Prices, {{ 
| Year 1941 | 
| Jan. 1 to Nov. 4) 
bh | Low || 





~ Last two 
Dividends 


_(a) (6) (e) | 


% 
Nil 
Nil 











November 8, 1941 


saat ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for wegen for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for aGeuy stocks. 


Price, 


Name of Security yy 





1981 
British Funds | 
Consols 24% Pe ee 82} 
Consols 4° 4 (after 1957).|| 112 
v. 2% 1943-45...... 99} 
v. 31%. 1944-49..... 1004 
mv. 3% 1948-53...... 1} 103 
mv 34% after 1961 106 
Conv. 944-64...... 105 


5% 1 
Funding 24% 1956-61 . 944 
Funding 23% oo * 100 
Funding 3% 1959-69 . 100} 


New Zealand 5% 1946 . 104 
Corporation ‘Stocks 
Bir’ham 5% 1946-56. ...|| 107 
i Min sse keen seeas 93 
Liverpool °39% 1954-64 . 97 
Middx. 34% ‘1957-62... 104 





Foreign Governments 

|Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|| 86 
Brazil 5% Funding 1914.)| 42 
Chile 6% (1929)........ l 


2 
(China 5% (1913) ....... | 374 








Egypt Unified GM cece 794 
Greek 6% Stab. Loan 6a 1 
japan 5$% 1950 .....-. 30 

| Portuguese The cciccces 71 
Span’ —eencenbeetapitabotes | 34} 

ee | Price, 
bs Name of Security ‘28, | 

| 1941 | 1 


Rai 
B.A. Gt. Sth “Ord. Stk. sik) ay 
Can. Pacific Com. $25.. uli 
reat Western Ord. Stk.. 





L.N.E.R. 5% Pref. 1966. | 7 


1 
ate G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 3 


2 @||L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. . 47 
lic LMS. Ord. Stock ...... 15 
2 @\\L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923. 4 


wow 
eocer 


(@) Interim dividend, 


(j Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 











L.M.S. 4°, Pref. Stock . 61 
London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 40 
Southern Def. Stock ....|| 13} 
thern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 61 
Southern 5% Pref. Stk. .|| 1 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, {1 pd. .. 
Bank of England Stock ..|| 365} 
Bank. of Australasia £5.. 7 





8 ¢||Bank. of Montreal {1 £45}xd 
3a ||Bank. of New Zealand {1 || 28/ 
7 @|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 ...|| 71/- 
5 a|iChartered of India £5... 
5 a@|'|District Bank, {1 oo 52, 
£2ha ongkong and S. 25... 5 
Fn oleae cok cee eee *: 51/- 
744 )||Martins £20, £24 paid .. 
8 a||Midland £1, es 83/- 
5 a||Nat. Dis. £2}, t. . 55 
8 a\iN. of Ind. rf pd.|| 36 
74 a ||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid ..|| 63/6 
b Bank of Scotland. || 41 
a Discount {1 ..... 46/3 
9a — ter £4, £1 paid.|) 78/- 
nsu 
50 6)/Alliance {1 y 
4/6a\|Atlas £5, £14 paid ..... iat 
1/6a Accat. £1, 5/- 77/6 
10/— 6 ||Lon. & Lanes. £5, £ Pa. 26 
$17} 4 ||Pearl (£1) fully vee 1 
6/-  ||Phoenix £1, fully paid...|| 1 
57 ec ||Prudenti fl ‘a reéwewe 22 
1l_a/|Royal Exchange fi eceee 8 
3/3a ||Royal £1, 12/6 8k 
133 5 ||\Sun Life £1, fu oa 64 
Investment Trusts 
4 a||Debenture Corp. Stock ..|| 159} 
4 a||Investment Trst. Def. Stk.' 165xd 
7 b''Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 14 
4 a||U.S. Deb. Cpn. Stock ...!/ 187 
Breweries, &c. 
t5 @||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... .|| 128/- 
3 a)|/Charrington Ord. {1 ....|| 47/6xd 
5a i aan weds ce 57/- 
10 6/||Distillers Ord. ft aaeb nee 67/9 
15 &/)Guinness Ord. {1....... 89/6 
7 a@|\Ind Coope &c. Ord, £1 74/- 
8 a||Mitchells & Butlers 75/6 
1l 6||Watney Combe Def. {1 53/3 
iron, Coal and Steel 
4 a@||Babcock & Wilcox {1 45/- 
10 ¢/||Baldwins Ord. 4/- ...... } 
@ |\Bolsover Colliery {1 . 45/7 
t74 6 ohn) Ord. 10/-; 31/3 
4a Laird Ord. 5/- .|| 7/7 
3a Ce, £3 ivice sce 21/3xd| 21/3 
7 ¢ .£1...4 21/6 


Lon 
a 724 6 ||Guest Keen c. Ord. £1.! 23/- 


(b) Final dividend. 
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War Loan 3% 1955-59 ..|| 1014 
War Loan 3}% aft. 1952. |} 105xd 
Local Loans 3%........ 953 
Redemption 3%, _— 98 
Austria 3% 1933-53 101 
India 24%. ec eWSn ovees 78} 
SER ans cane cdees 99} 
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(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
(k) Based on redemption at par in ] 
Free of Income Tax. 


(p) Yield worked on a 24 per cent basis. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Prices, 

Year 1941 
Jan 1 to Nov. 4 
_High | Low 

27/104, 21/- 
17/3 1]/- 
25/6 18/6 
49/ 42/6 
48/1¢ | 41/3 
34/ 28/- 
24/3 | 19/9 
17/6 14/3 
8/- 2/9 
5/44 | 3/- 
38/- 27/6 
20/4 26/9 
22/9 
22/6 | 15/- 
53/1¢ | 45/- 
44/9 38/3 
91/6 | 78/9 
74/24 | 58/3 
20/6 | 17/6 
36/9 | 28/3 
84/3 | 77/- 
55/74 | 42/6 
38/3 33/6 
| 36/3 29/6 
rt 23/6 
; 14/113) 9/3 
| 36/- 28/- 
| 30/- 25/6 
| 36/- 28/6 
39/3 33/- 
40/3 | 33/9 
19/- 11/3 
23/- | 16/- 
11/3 9/- 
| 36/6 25/9 ! 
| 13/9 | 10/103) + 
25/- 15/9 
11/3 
| 73/9 | 57/6 
‘| 61/103] 50/7} 
| 32/9 | 24/6 
| 81/103) 70/7} 
16/3 10/3 
| — 2/44 
24/- 17/6 
29/74 i 
23/- | 17/- 
19/44 8/3 
10/3 7/3 
19/- 13/6 
“3/4 | aie 
29/6 | 24/6 
2/6 | 1/9 
43/53 | 25/113 
28/9 4/6 
65/- | 43/10})| 
58/14 | 38/9 
71/3 58/9 
63/1 47/6 
39/ 25/- 
40/- 32/9 
os | 807 | + 
68/9 S/d 
“Pe 11/6 
5 
110/- | 71) 
37/6 | 31/- 
13/44 | 6/9 
29/6 | 25/- 
ae 19/6 
23/- int 
44h) om 
3/- 22/6 
33/1¢ | 28/- 
13/6 8/3 
sof 
27/ 19/ 
§5/- 43/9 
96/3 | 71/- 
39/- 28/4 
oie 75/- 
25/74 | 16/9 
16/6 13/3 
60/— | 50/- 
ee | 
28/3 aie 
95/74 | 87/3 
73/- 63/9 
§1/- 41/6 
28/9 22/- 
27/6 19/- 
59/3 45/6 
50/9 | 39/4 
8/- 6/- 
50/- | = 
88 | oft 
39/44 | 36/ 
8 63 
15/- 11/3 

| a | 7 

of 

6 6! St | 2% || Nil [| ~Nil_ ||W. Witwatersrap 2 


(e) Allowing for 7 ae (f) Flat yield. 
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% | tron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
74 @ ||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 
4 b||Powell Duffryn Ord. .: 
6 ¢|/South Durham Ord. 
+4 6 /|\Staveley Coal Ord. £1. 
123 ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds f: 
4 a|\Swan, Hunter Ord. ¢ 
535 ‘United Steel Ord. gl. 
4 a|\Vickers Ord, 10/-....... 
Textiles 
Nil¢ ||Bradford Dyers {1..... 
Nil ¢ ||British Celanese 10/-.... 
Spent: 3. & TH G8...660 
2¢a Courtaulds £1... .eeeee 
it @ ||English Sewing Ctn. Pe 
¢ |\Lancs. Cotton Corp. 
+5 c|\Patons & Baldwins a ba 
Electrical Manufactg. 
10 ¢|\Associated Electrical fl. 
5 a/|\British Insulated {1 . 
5 a|\Callenders Cable, &c. fi. ‘ 
74 a |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- . 
10 ¢\|English Electric {1 ..... 
17} ¢ |General Electric {1 ..... 
74 @ |\Johnson & Phillips £1... 
Gas and Electricity 
3 . Clyde Valle ay pay, fl. 
@ |\County of don {1... 
34 6 ||Edmundsons {1........ 
23 ¢ |iGas Light & Coke {1.... 
24 @ ||Lancashire Electric {1 .. 
24 @ ||North-East Electric {1.. 
4 6|\Northmet Power {1..... 
2$a Scottish Power {1 ...... 
5 b/|\Yorkshire Electric {1 . 
Motor = Alirerat | 
10 ¢||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 
7% ¢ |\B.S.A. Ord. i. iwened $4 
6 6|\\Bristol Aeroplane 10/- . 
12} ¢ ||\De Havilland Aircft. fl. 





+10 ¢ Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 


¢ |'Ford Motors {1 ........ 
15 a ilewber- Siddeley (5/-) . 
10 : Leyland Motors {1 ..... 
Lucas (Joseph) (£2). Coeds 
+7 ’ Morris Motors 5/- Or “ 
20 ¢/||Rolls-Royce {1......... 
15 ¢ potandard Motor 5/-..... 
Shipping | 
_ c fumes Nt Biikas ceeces 
|[Eurness, Withy {1...... 
|. & O. Def. atten pne 
st 7 ||Roy yal Mail if. Ord. fl 
c [Union Castle Ord. {1 . 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1. 
Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. 
okai (Assam) Tea £1... 
don Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 
Rubber Pitns. Trust {1.. 
United — Rbr. 2/-. 
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lo-Iranian {1....... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- . 
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Boots 

British Aluminium re 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco fl. 
British Oxygen {1...... 


6 }/|\Forestal Land £1....... 
14 @ ||Gallaher Ltd. £1. 
124 0 ||Gestetner he wccces 
* 6 ||Harrisons : Def. {1 

@ |iHarrods {1 ........... 
3a Teaperial Chesaicai 
¢ |\Imperial Smelting ° 
+74 @ \\Imperial Tobacco 
2. | International Nickel n.p 
5 c/|\Lever & Unilever {1 
5a Brick {1 ....... 
15 6b (J. Ord. sbccee 
20 6b pencer ‘A’ 5/ 
12} 5 ||Metal oa Leanecewe 
1246 BU si cccece 
2¢ @ ||Pinchin Johnson Ord.10/- 
76 { Serer 
3 ED nccsecve 
a ||Tate and Lyle Ord. {1 . 
5b 0S., él. 
10 ¢|/Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 
133 b Investments 
a ||Turner & Newall £ 
74 6 ||United Dairies {1 ...... 
74 @ ||\United Molasses 6/8 . 
4 c¢||Wall Paper Deferred £1. ||24/44xd/ 
20 @||Woolworth 5/- . 
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CITY OF REGINA 


FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK, 
1943-63 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st January, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the 1st December, 1941, after which date the Stock 
will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 
1st November, 1941. 





OTTOMAN BANK 
(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with 
Article 29 of the Statutes, the Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders will be held on Wednesday, the 26th November, 1941, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, at 1 p.m., 
to receive a Report from the Committee, with the Accounts for 
the year ending 31st December, 1940, and to replace the retiring 
Members of the General Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes, the General Meeting is 
composed of Shareholders possessing at least thirty shares, who, 
to be entitled to form part of the Meeting, must deposit their 
Shares at the Chief Office of the Company, Istanbul, or at either 
of the several Branches or Agencies abroad (in London at 26 
Throgmorton Street, E.C. 2) ten days at least before the day fixed 
for the Meeting. 

W. STEWART McKIM, Secretary to the Committee. 

London, 4th November, 1941. 





IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. CONVERSION LOAN 
OF 1930 

The Imperial Japanese Government announce that the operation 

of the Sinking Fund for the half-year ended 1st July, 1941, was 

carried out by way of purchases on the Market, and that BONDS 


value cee (nominal) were so purchased and are now 


sth November, 1941. 
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OUR NEED IS GREATER Now) 


You are grateful to our fighting men, and would like to than; 
them.... usefully. Poppy Day is your opportunity. Gy, 
generously for your poppies. Send a donation as well, if you 
can...and if you've time, sell poppies too. 


The British Legion makes no distinctions. It helps ex-Servicg 
men of ALL ranks, ALL Services and ALL wars, their familie 
and the widows and children of the fallen. ' 
Flease send gifts and offers of help to your local Poppy Day 
Committee....or to HAIG’S FUND, CARDIGAN House 

RICHMOND, SURREY. 


POPPY DAY *‘\in"" 





TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 
THE ECONOMIST 
£ s d, 
I2Months - - - 3 0 0 
6Months - - - | 10 0 
Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE : 
BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 
LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3316 


Butterworths’ 
Emergency Legislation Service 





The First Large Impression of many thousands of this Service is now exhausted. 
The New Impression is ready and we offer you the only comprehensive Service 
covering all Emergency Acts of Parliament and Regulations issued thereunder. 
STATUTES. All Emergency Acts completely annotated, classified and indexed. This 
Service to date consists of the original volume (700 pages) and nine Supplements. 
RULES AND ORDERS. Consists of the frequent issue of classified, annotated and indexed 


Rules and Orders. They are contained in four loose-leaf binders. 


COST. The total cost of the Service from September Ist, 1939, to August 31st, 1941, is 
£13 2s. 6d., plus postage. Special Offer of New Impression, £10 10s. Od., plus postage. 


Full Particulars on Application to :— 
BUTTERWORTH & CO (Publishers) LTD., ¢/o 37 Essex Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C.2. 


When writing, please mention “ The Economist.” 
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